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THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE. 
E welcome the nomination of Grover Cleveland 
as the Democratic candidate for President, be- 
Mr. Cleveland 
is the distinctive and peculiar representative of the 


cause it assures a campaign of ideas 


idea of ‘tariff reform,” as against the principle of 
protection to American industries represented by 
Benjamin Harrison and the Republican party. He 
had the courage to avow his convictions when that 
avowal was xvegarded by the cowards of his party 
as impolitic and dangerous. He maintained them 
in the face of hostile clamor until he finally com- 
pelled his party to adopt his doctrine, and seek its 
incarnation in the public statutes. The nomination 
of any other Democrat as the party candidate 
would have been a surrender of this principle, no 
matter how vigorously it might have been affirmed 
in the party platform, in obedience to the demand 
of expediency. He was the, logical candidate, and 
it speaks well for the sagacity of the controlling 
minds of the party that the logic of the situation 
has been recognized. 

Mr. Cleveland is not a nan of the finest intellectual 
quality, but there can be no doubt at all as to his 
personal honesty, nor is there any reason to believe 
that in the event of his election he will swerve from 
the line of duty as he understands it. We do not 
believe that, standing upon a practical free-trade 
platform, he can be elected. We shall do what we 
can to prevent such a result, which we believe would 
be unfortunate for the best interests of the country. 
But we shall find a supreme satisfaction, while we 
thus oppose him, in the fact that the campaign has 
been elevated to a standard of intelligent discussion 
of policies and ideas, and that, whatever may be the 
outcome, it may be presumed that it will reflect the 
enlightened convictions of the people. 

4 

THE BUSINESS MAN’S CANDIDATE. 

THE coming political contest is to be decided along 
the lines of business policies and _ principles. 
There are issues of a purely political character which 
will engage attention, but they are subordinate to 
the greater question of the maintenance of business 
stability and the continuance of business prosperity. 
More and more the people are coming to regard the 
administration of government-as a business affair, 
and they are less likely than ever before to be led 
away into the consideration of questions of a merely 
sentimental nature. 

The adiministration of President Harrison has 
been peculiarly a business administration. It has 
been conducted with supreme reference to the pro- 
motion of industrial and commercial interests. In 
every department of the government this policy has 
been paramount, and the resultshave proved in every 
All classes of 
our population have shared in the advantages of this 
business method. 


respect satisfactory to the country. 


Ihe merchant, the manufacturer, 
the workingman, the producer and the consumer 
alike, have profited by it. The country is richer, 
the comforts of life are more widely diffused, the 
bases of national prosperity are more securely estab. 
lished, than at any time since the Civil War. 

The influence of these facts upon the coming 
contest will be largely determinative. We believe 
that in this contest President Harrison will receive 
the support of the great body of business men 
throughout the country. hey are not prepared to 
risk a change of policy and the substitution of un- 
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tried experiments for the wise and safe administra. 
tion which has contributed so largely to the general 
welfare. The business interests of all sections of 
the country have responded with enthusiasm to his 
nomination, not only because he is personally clean 
and able, but because he has shown himself to be a 
prudent, alert, and sagacious man of affairs, whose 
controlling purpose is in everything to secure to 
every citizen of the land the largest possible meas- 


ure of substantial happiness and prosperity. 


A PROPHET OF EVIL. 

Tuere is no doubt at all that in some parts of the South 
the negro is treated with great injustice, being habitually 
denied the rights guaranteed him by the Constitution and 
laws of the country. In the struggle to make his way he 
is handicapped by disabilities imposed by local prejudice 
and ignorance, and doors of opportunity which are free to 
others are shut in his face. But these wrongs are not to 
be righted by inflammatory appeals to his prejudices, or by 
a resort on his part to acts of lawlessness and crime. The 
difficulties under which he labors are to be solved mainly 
from within, by the operation of the influences of education, 
leading logically to the modification of antagonisms which 
have no substantial basis. He must be assured the protec- 
tion of Federal law in the enjoyment of his political rights, 
but the efficacy of these laws cannot be increased by incite- 
ments to violence from persons without. When, therefore, 
we find men like Judge Tourgee declaring that unless the 
country changes its attitude toward the negro and gives him 
fair play there will come inevitably within the next three 
years a massacre without parallel since that of the French 
Revolution, we can only regard the appeal as utterly and 
inexcusably mischievous. There is no danger at all of an 
uprising of the blacks, There is no possibility of a mas- 
sacre ; and he who imagines such a possibility utterly mis- 
takes the temper of the time in which he lives no less than 
the character of the unfortunate people whose interests he 
professes a desire to subserve. 

The prompt solution of the so-called negro problem is 
on every account desirable. We believe that the blacks 
are making headway in spite of the unfavorable conditions 
which surround them. While the dominant sentiment is 
intolerant and repressive, it is also true that not a few in- 
fluential Southern men are honestly striving to promote 
their welfare, and they must in the logic of the case ulti- 
mately secure a partial recognition of their rights. The 
white population of the South cannot always remain solid 
in its Opposition to an honest and lawful exercise of the 
ballot on the part of the negro voters. The time will come 
when, in obedience to causes which no political party can 
cantrol, that solidarity will be broken. When that time 
comes, and the bugbear of negro supremacy shall no 
longer appall the South, the two races will adjust them- 
selves upon natural conditions, ard the problem which now 
vexes our statesmanship will find solution along the lines 
of safety and justice. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Tre late Amos Bronson Alcott, who began life as a 
peddler and developed into a peripatetic philosopher, with 
a range from divinity down to diet, was undoubtedly the 
father of the summer school, in the modern sense. That 
remarkable conversationalist was in himself a summer 
school of philosophy in the apple orchards of Concord for 
years before the idea broadened into a regular organization, 
with stated hours for lectures and fixed rates for table 
board. He was capable of talking for any length of time 
on any given subject, and he talked so well that people 
with summer leisure were glad to travel to Concord to hear 
him; but as the monologue is hostile to the spirit of 
American institutions, and variety is the spice of existence, 
there grew in the apple orchard at Concord, about fifteen 
years ago, an institution the like of which had not been 
seen on earth since the days of the scholastics. During one 
hour you could imbue yourself with Alexandrian Neo- 
Platonism; the next hour you could learn wherein the 
system of Hegel differed from that of Fichte ; and after an 
intermission for doughnuts, milk and pie, you could turn to 
abstract ethics and the general relations of the individual- 
ized Ego to the conditions of time and space. If there had 
been no Bronson Alcott there would have been no Concord 
Summer School of Philosophy, and the last quarter of the 
present century might have missed one of its most charac- 
teristic developments, 

For the Concord school was the pioneer of a great num- 
ber of similar institutions, which in multifarious activity 
and well-deserved prosperity now bless the land. The first 
and severely Greek conception of the summer school’s 
proper function has been modified by the requirements of 
practical utility. To the mind not wholly bent on pleasure 
during the vacation season of the year, this interesting and, 
as we believe, peculiarly American system offers varied and 
continually increasing opportunities for serious occupation 
combined with country air. There has flourished for 
several years in the Connecticut valley a summer school of 
literature, where belles-lettres are cultivated, with a rather 
ambitiaus curriculum. The doctrines of theology, the 
dogmas of high art, the use of the saucepan, the modern 
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languages, the development of the photographic dry plate 
by pyrogallic acid and other rapid absorbents of oxygen, 
history, hygiene, and a hundred other branches of human 
knowledge, can all be pursued somewhere under the trees. 
Even the government of the United States has established 
a summer school of naval strategics. 

The most comprehensive application of the idea is at 
Chautauqua, whither an admirably organized and well- 
equipped summer university draws every year a greater 
throng of students. The Chautauqua institution combines 
the methods of the summer school proper with systematic 
courses of reading and instruction by mail during the 
whole year. Its influence as an educator entitles it 
already to be ranked among the great schools of the world. 
A school upon a broad and well-considered plan is to be 
opened under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church 
next month at New London, the permanent location to be 
determined hereafter. It includes in its list of teachers 
such names as Professor Robinson, of Yale, in law ; Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston, George P. Lathrop, and Louise 
Imogene Guiney in literature; and John La Farge in art. 
The inaugural address is to be delivered by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. The prospect of a vigorous and useful life is excel- 
lent for the new Catholic summer school, and its inception 
affords another illustration of the vitality there is in the 
Concord idea, 

In considering the reasons which underlie this remark- 
able departure of recent years, it will be observed that the 
summer school came into existence just at the time when 
the lyceum lecture that held so important a place in Ameri- 
ean life during the third quarter of the century had almost 
disappeared as an educational factor. The summer-school 
system, with its elective features, offers a substitute for, 
and in many respects an improvement upon, the winter 
lecture course of the past. It has, moreover, the immense 
advantage of appealing to the appetite for an approach to 
nature, and for unconventional life out of doors, which is 
so strong in every healthy mind when the season invites 
to the mountain, the sea, and the lakeshore. Every sum- 
mer school affords in more or less modified form a camp- 
ing-out experience. Eventhe summer fever is not entirely 
frivolous in its yearnings. The summer school is no longer 
an experiment. Its usefulness is established, and the 
further extension and popularity of the system is already 
assured, 


MR. BLAINE. 


Ir may be, as some conjecture, that Mr. Blaine will 
never again appear as an active and conspicuous figure in 
public affairs. It is possible that he will be quite content, 
as is intimated, to engage in literary pursuits, far from 
the gaze of “the madding crowd” and the clamor and 
turmoil of political strife. He has fairly earned the right 
to withdraw into dignified retirement, and if he shall so 
elect, the country cannot interpose any objection, 

We regret to see a disposition in some quarters to be- 
little Mr. Blaine’s great public services and detract from 
the high honors which he has won by his achievements. 
Whatever may have been Mr. Blaine’s errors of judgment, 
and however he may have misconceived the public temper 
at some crises in his life, the fact remains that he has 
largely influenced the political life of his time, has contrib- 
uted immensely to the promotion of Republican principles 
and policy, and has in all the official positions he has occu- 
pied rendered the country services of exceptional value. 
No amount of partisan detraction and abuse can obscure 
these facts, and no venom of factional pens should be 
permitted to spatter the reputation he has made by ill- 
conceived and unjust criticisms, now that he has with- 
drawn from active participation in affairs. We did not 
regard his nomination for the Presidency as advisable. 
We have never believed that he was a candidate for that 
nomination. Had he been placed at the head of the ticket 
we should have given him our loyal and vigorous support. 
Now that he is simply a follower of the standard rather 
than a leader in the fight, we can see no reason why his 
services to his party and the country should be depre- 
ciated. He will abide in the affections of his countrymen 
when the men who have assumed to be his peculiar friends 
and admirers have been utterly forgotten. 


THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


In pursuance of their pettifogging policy as to the 
tariff, the Democrats in Congress are now trying to punch 
holes in the sections relating to the tin-plate industry. 
They propose, by a bill under consideration in the House, 
to remove the duty, and expect thus to prevent the success- 
ful establishment of this industry in this country. At the 
same time they are, with strange inconsistency, insisting 
that it will be impossible for us ever to compete with 
Wales in the production of tin plate. The only comment 
which it is necessary to make upon this statement is found 
in the fact that a Wales tin-plate concern is now prepar- 
ing to remove twenty of its mills to Indiana, while other 
large manufacturers have already established plants in 
Pennsylvania, and still other capitalists contemplate doing 
the same at Elizabethport, New Jersey. It is expected 
that the Pennsylvania mills will be in operation within 
the next six weeks, They will have an output of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons weekly, The simple truth is that since 
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the McKinley bill went into effect a paralysis has settled 
upon the tin-plate industry in Wales. A correspondent of 
this paper, who is now engaged in making investigations 
at Swansea and elsewhere, writes us that a wholesale 
movement toward this country seems to be probable. The 
solicitude manifested by the Democratic Congressmen in 
behalf of these foreign manufacturers as against their 
own country will not surprise any one who has observed 
the tendency of that party to favor alien at the expense 
of domestic industry, 


HONORS FOR BISMARCK. 


Tue honors bestowed upon Prince Bismarck during his 
recent journey to attend the wedding of, his son at Vienna 
were of the most remarkable character. It is doubtful 
whether a more extraordinary series of demonstrations 
have been in recent times accorded to any other conti- 
nental statesman. At every point of importance on his 
route he was greeted by the populace with the utmost 
enthusiasm. At Vienna he was welcomed by a concourse 
so great that for a time the streets were completely blocked, 
and it was finally found necessary for the police to use 
their sabres in dispersing the multitude which had assem- 
bled to do him honor. His welcome by the students was 
especially hearty, and the wave of enthusiasm which 
swept over the city is not inaptly described by one writer 
as a “whirlwind.” He was escorted to the palace which 
had been assigned him by an immense procession, the 
students singing “Die Wacht am Rhein” with sturdy 
persistence all the way (some eight miles), and it is no 
wonder that the Prince was profoundly affected as he 
listened to the inspiring hymn. 

At Dresden his reception was hardly less remarkable. 
At the railway station he was welcomed by the municipal 
authorities as he passed under a great triumphal arch, and 
in the evening ten thousand members of Dresden societies, 
led by a corps of students in full regalia, bearing torches 
and banners, and shouting the name of the illustrious 
visitor, passed before his hotel. 

These demonstrations are full of significance, and we 
are not surprised to hear that they have caused a great 
deal of irritation in Berlin, where the newspapers, in- 
fluenced by the Emperor, have indulged in expressions of 
anger and reproach. It is understood that the imperial 
authorities sent special orders to the German embassy in 
Vienna that no honors should be paid to the visiting 
Prince ; but it is quite possible that, in view of the great 
popular ovation paid him, he did not miss the attentions of 
the court officials. Prince Bismarck maintains his sturdy 
defiance of the Emperor, and has recently rejected with 
haughty contempt a suggestion looking to a reconciliation. 
While Prince Bismarck made some serious mistakes, and 
was a good deal of a despot while in power, there can be 
no doubt that Germany owes to him its present unity, and 
that he still holds the confidence and regard of the great 
body of the German people. 


THE ULSTER CONVENTION. 


A writer on “ Ulster and Home Rule,” in the Nineteenth 
Century for June, said, “ The existence of the two Irelands— 
the Ireland of the Protestant Teuton and the Ireland of the 
Catholic Celt—the Ireland of idle thriftlessness and the 
Ireland of industry and enterprise—the Ireland of dreams 
and sentiment and the Ireland of seriousness and common 
sense—forbids the dissolution of the Union.” But he went 
on to declare that ‘‘the most religious, the most serious- 
minded, the most earnest, and the least political people in 
the North are quietly deciding that they will take the awful 
responsibility of resisting the law—a responsibility which 
may cost them their lives and their worldly goods, and may 
give over their homes to anarchy and destruction.” 

This was serious talk, but Lord Salisbury himself, in 
language strangely unguarded for a prime minister, had 
recently said substantially the same thing as to the effect 





’ 





of enforcing the home rule scheme on the Protestant pop- 
ulation of Ulster, and he had gone almost so far as to 
declare that such a result would be justified. That is to 
say, the great measure to which Mr. Gladstone has devoted 
the rest of his life, and on which he expects soon to come 
into power, will provoke and justify revolution. 

Of course the Gladstonians replied that this was all 
bluff, and that the agitation in Ulster was fomented from 
London as a matter of party tactics. 

To us on this side of the ocean, recalling our Revolution 
and remembering our Civil War, these are dangerous weap- 
ons to use ina mere strife for political power. It is playing 
the game of politics with fire, and Ireland is not a safe 
place for such diversions—especially when we take into 
account the fact that the explosive element of religion is so 
largely involved. In view of the circumstances of the 
Ulster convention held on the 17th of June, both parties 
may find themselves compelled to unite in quenching the 
flames they have raised. A body of ten thousand dele- 
gates, presided over by the Duke of Abercorn, assembled 
in Belfast to declare that they will never submit to the rule 
of an Irish Parliament. They began with prayer by the 
Primate of all Ireland, and opened their proceedings with 
an appeal to God as their refuge and strength, They dis- 
played a temper, and used language, ominously like those 
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of our forefathers in Faneuil Hall in 1774, when our Revo- 
lution was so closely impending. And they denounced the 
proposed legislation for Ireland as an attack upon their 
lives, property and civil rights, and declared that they will 
never submit to it, in terms quite as emphatic as those of 
our Declaration of Independence. While professing their 
loyalty to their government, they counseled passive re- 
sistance as stoutly as our ancestors did when they were 
throwing the English tea cargoes into Boston harbor. 

Indeed, they seem to have had our Revolution clearly in 
mind, for they spread broadcast through the convention 
a pamphlet written by a delegate, following all the paral- 
lels between the possible situation in Ulster and America 
in 1774. The Provincial Congress in Massachusetts then 
protested their attachment to Great Britain, their loyalty 
to the king, and their love of peace and order—but de- 
clared that they would never submit to the laws which 
were designed to harass and enslave them. 

This language was more temperate than that of the 
Ulster convention, but within a fewmonths came Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and then followed successful revolution. 
But, striking as the parallels of this incendiary pamphlet 
were, the history will not repeat itself. Ireland is not a 
distant colony, but a small island in the close grasp of a 
powerful State, and there is no George ITT. on the throne. 
There may be bloodshed and bitter sectional and religious 
strife, but there is no room for successful revolution. 

This serious demonstration may, however, tend to one 
of two results—it may create alarm enough to continue 
Lord Salisbury’s government in power; or, if Gladstone 
shall secure a majority, it may convince him that he can 
never pacify Ireland by home rule so long as Ulster 
shows such a temper, and it may lead him to temporize or 
take some middle ground to avoid a dire catastrophe. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


In view of the result of the Minneapolis convention it 
is perhaps safe to conclude that the owner of the Albany 
Journal will not be Secretary of the Treasury. There is 
no telling, however, what eminence he may reach if he 
devotes all his great energies to secure the success of the 
national ticket. 

* 

Tur handsomest portrait of President Harrison which 
has anywhere appeared was recently published in Judge. 
It has attracted wide attention, and will no doubt be in 
great Jemand from campaign committees during the com- 
ing canvass. Its title, ‘One Good Term Deserves An- 
other,” may be expected to become the slogan of the 
campaign. 

* 

Tne great English coal strike in Durham, which was 
initiated as a protest against a proposed reduction of wages 
which the condition of the market seemed to make neces- 
sary, has resulted, as too many similar contests have done, 
in utter failure. Of course the strike has caused great 
suffering to workingmen and an enormous loss _ to capital- 
ists. One serious effect of it is found in the fact that the 
cost of producing iron in England has been much in- 
creased. Great as the mischief of the strike undoubtedly 
is, the results would have been much more serious but for 
the timely intervention of the Bishop of Durham, to whose 
efforts the adjustment is chiefly due. 

* 


An important bill to regulate the education and citi- 
zenship of Indians has recently passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It provides that when Indian children, male 
or female, reach the age of twenty-one years, they shall 
be citizens of the United States, with all the privileges and 
rights of other citizens; and, if they have received as 
much as ten years’ industrial training at the expense of 
the government, in whole or in part, they shall thereafter 
cease to receive governmental aid or support. The object 
of the bill is to fix a time and mode of finally closing out 
the vexed Indian question, and if the bill shall become a 
law it would seem that that result might be reached easily 
and naturally. 

* 

Tue official returns of the recent election in Oregon 
show that the Republican victory was more complete than 
at first announced. The majority for Congressmen reached 
some nine thousand, which is about sixteen hundred 
greater than the majority returned in June four years ago. 
The significance of the victory becomes the more obvious 
when it is remembered that the labor party had a ticket 
in the field which polled about ten thousand votes. The 
Democracy built large expectations upon this third-party 
movement, believing that it would seriously affect the Re- 
publican vote. They also anticipated gains from an alleged 
popular opposition to the McKinley bill. The result shows 
that their expectations were in both particulars delusive. 

* ; 

Aut the indications go to show that the European coun- 
tries will be well represented at the Columbian Exposition, 
The Russian government is taking active steps to secure 
an unusually fine exhibit, and it is said that already four 
hundred and fifty intending exhibitors have applied for 
space. From Italy we hear that interest in the exposition 
is constantly growing, and that the demand for space is 
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far in excess of what is likely to be granted. Italian artists, 
especially, seem to be eager to make a worthy exhibit in 
the fine arts department. In Great Britain, notwithstand- 
ing there is some opposition from the free-trade press, 
efforts are making to secure an adequate representation of 
British products in the exposition. Unless present indica- 
tions are deceptive, this exposition will be more really a 
representative of the skill and art and genius of the world 
at large than any which has ever been had, 
ok 


Tue sympathy of the entire country has gone out to 
Mr. Blaine in the great bereavement which he has sus- 
tained in the death of his son. When it is remembered 
that this is the third time within two years that the do- 
mestic circle has been invaded by death, and that the pres- 
ent affliction came with terrible unexpectedness, 
in a sense realize with what crushing force the blow must 
have fallen.. Mr. Emmons Blaine was a young man of 
fine intellectual qualities and of forceful character, and his 
parents looked to his future with much confidence and 
hope. He had become, since the death of his elder brother, 
the confidant and to some extent the adviser of his father. 
There are griefs which no amount of sympathy can assuage, 
and bereavements in the presence of which words count 
for nothing at all; but there may come a day when the 
recollection of a nation’s sympathy will sweeten even this 
cup that now seems bitter as death. 


we can 


* 


Tue Republican party desires the support of every man 
who is concerned for the maintenance of good governmert 
and the prosperity of the country. It has presented a 
ticket which represents the whole body of Republican 
doctrine. It believes that this ticket is worthy the sup- 
port of Republicans everywhere. But it does not propose 
to cringe and crouch and sue for the support of any man, 
or set of men. If there are Republicans who have so mean 
an estimate of their duty as citizens and of the desirable- 
ness of Republican success as to place their personal resent- 
ments or disappointments before and above their duty to 
the country, they must do so. The Republican party has 
never yet lowered its standard at the command of faction, 
and it will not do it in this campaign. But it will win 
along the lines of conviction and principle, as it has won in 
other campaigns when personal animosities have warped 
the judgment and impaired the fidelity of some of its sup- 
porters. 

* 

Tue people of Chattanooga recently indicated their 
respect for law and order by rescuing from an infuriated 
mob a negro guilty of a criminal assault, protecting him 
while on the way to trial, and then safely conducting him 
to jail after his conviction. This action was the result of 
a public meeting of citizens at which resolutions were 
adopted protesting against mob law, and pledging the 
authorities the support of all law-abiding citizens. During 
the session of the court at which the offender was tried 
one hundred of the leading citizens acted as a posse comi- 
tatus, and the escort to the penitentiary after the sentence 
consisted of thirty men armed for his defense. This action 
of the people of Chattanooga shames the pusillanimous 
course of the people of Port Jervis, who have deliberately 
acquiesced in the hanging of a negro, on the ground that 
the perpetrators of the outrage were unknown. In this 
latter case Governor Flower or the attorney-general of the 
State ought to take instant action, to the end that the 
honor of the commonwealth may not suffer from the con- 
trast of our conduct with that of Tennessee. 

” 


Tue split in the Democratic party of Alabama seems to 
justify the confidence that the negro voters will this year 
be permitted to exercise their legal rights at the polls. 
The bolting candidate, Mr. Reuben F. Kolb, is backed by 
the Farmers’ Alliance wing of the Democracy, and is in 
every respect, except in his opposition to the party bosses, 
a typical Democrat. Realizing, however, the importance 
of securing the negro vote, his convention inserted in its 
platform a plank pledging protection to the colored race in 
all its rights, and it is probable that, so far as the present 
canvass may be concerned, an effort will be made to carry 
out this promise. This action of the bolters will of course 
compel the regulars to make a similar pledge, and as a con- 
sequence the black vote may be expected to be divided 
between these two Democratic factions. This was the 
case recently in Louisiana under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, and the negroes deposited their ballots with- 
out molestation, and without any of those disastrous con- 
sequences W hich some Southern Democrats are constantly 
predicting as the result of negro suffrage. Of course there 
is little probability that the Kolb faction will be able to 
overcome the regular Democratic ticket, the supporters of 
which have all the election machinery in their hands, but 
the contest will at least result advantageously in the fact 
that it will open the door for the discussion of public ques- 
tions. What Alabama and other States especially need is 
practical freedom of speech as to political subjects, and 
any contest which tends to remove existing restrictions, 
compelling the oligarchy now in control to meet face to 
face the advocates of new and progressive ideas, is to be 


welcomed as a real benefacticn, 
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EX-CHAMPION RUNNER HARMER TALKS BALL. 
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FOXHALL KEENE. 


Mr. FOXHALL KEENE, a por- 
trait of whom is printed in this 
paper, is the only son of Mr. 
James R. Keene, the speculator, 
who, after making a handsome 
fortune in mining stocks in San 
Francisco, came to New York 
some fifteen years ago to operate 
in the larger field afforded in Wall 
Street. He astonished many men 
there by his boldness and rapidity 
in changing front, and in five or 
six years he was many times a 
millionaire. But his fortunes 
changed some eight years ago, 
and he was obliged to suspend 
payment. He had, however, pro- 
vided during his solvency for his 
wife aud family, and they were 
rich, even when he had lost his 
all. The son Foxhall had not 
then become aman. Before the 
son reached his majority the elder 
Keene had again become rich, 
and young Foxhall, the apple of 
the father’s eye, was afforded 
means to gratify all of his tastes, 
which were decidedly  sports- 
manlike. He took to athletics, 
hunting, polo, and race-riding, 
and it was not long after the 
youth appeared as an amateur 
rider of races on the flat and 
across country, that he was 
looked upon as by long odds the 
ablest gentleman-jockey we had 
ever seen inthis country. There 
were few, if any, professionals 
who could give him a pound of 
weight and at the same time a 
beating. He was a judge of 
pace, a daring starter and pilot, 
and at a finish could hustle his 
mount along as though he was 
actually lifting him over the 
ground. Not only was he great 
on the race-track, but at polo he 
could cover more ground and 
wield his mallet with more dex- 
terity than any one to be seen 
at Newport. And on the tennis 
court, too, he has proved him- 
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self most formidable. He is also 
one of the very best. amateur’ bill- 
iard-players in America. There 
appears to be no kind of athletic 
sport in which this young man 
does not succeed. 

When his father had a racing 
stable he named his best horse 
after this only son. When Fox- 
hall was sent to England and 
France ten years or so ago he 
had a most marvelous success, 
and was counted the best horse 
in Europe. He comes back to 
this country as the property of 
young Mr. Keene, and will be at 
the head of the stud on Mr. 
Keene’s Kentucky breeding farm. 
A year ago Foxhall Keene started 
a racing stable of his own by 
buying Tournament at the late 
Senator Hearst's sale at an enor- 
mous price. This colt was a 
disappointment, and never won a 
race in his new colors. His fail- 
ure in the recent Suburban race 
was most signal. He ran well 
for seven furlongs, but the pace 
of Major Domo was too hot for 
him, and when half round the 
upper turn, he fell back beaten. 
Tournament is a very unsatisfac- 
tory horse for training, as he is 
liable, just as he gets apparently 
in good condition, to be attacked 
by rheumatism. Other horses of 
the string Mr. Keene had collected 
were more lucky than Tourna- 
ment, and it is likely that even in 
the first year his stable paid its 
way. But whatever may be his 
fortunes on the turf, his future 
will be watched with. interest. 
He was some months ago in 
England and Ireland riding after 
the hounds in Melton Mowbray, 
and County Meath. In the lat- 
ter place, in January, he had a 
bad fall and was reported dead, 
but he only had a severe shaking 
up, and in a few weeks was again 
in the saddle. He is now “as 
good as new.”’ Mr. Keene has 
always attached to himself the 
warmest kind of friends, 
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A BIT OF WESTERN “REALISM.” 


By CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 
BOOK-AGENT had just left us. He me, That thought stung me; my pride took 
had “worked” the men in the mill, arms, and henceforth I met his advances half- 
and, coming out by a side docr, way. I even went to his home, sat by his fire- 


had espied us sitting there on a pile 
of new lumber gazing listlessly into the limpid 
bosom of the Willamette, and instantly had 
his There had been no 


marked us for own, 


escaping him without a sacrifice of dignity, so 
we had sat still and pretended to listen while 
he spoke hia piece and displayed his sample 
He had volubly on tke 


varied excellences of the authors he “ handled,” 


volumes. descanted 


and disecoursed glibly of the relative merits of 
had 


folded his tongue and silently stolen away, and 


romance and realism. At last, when he 
we had resumed our contemplation of the bob- 
bing logs in the boom, my companion spoke : 

*3t 


a much-used word of late years, but I am a 


* Realism,” he murmured, musingly. 


little shady as to its exact meaning, in a literary 
sense.” 

My thoughts flew at once to our common 
refuge—W ebster. 

“ Fidelity to-nature and to real life; repre- 
sentation without idealization ; strict adherence 
to facts, without appeal to the imagination.” 

“ Ah, ves,” he answered; “but the puzzle 
to me is, how to draw the line between realism 
and romance—where does the one end and the 
other begin! Does a strict adherence to facts 
constitute realism when the faets are stranger 
than any fiction ?” 

“ There facts,” I 
“When we speak of a fact being stranger than 


are no such asserted. 
fiction we allude to something not quite com- 
prehensible to us—something which, if it could 
be analyzed, would prove to consist of one part 
fact to many parts fancy.” 

“ You think so?” he questioned, thoughttully. 
“ Then let me tell you a little story, a true story, 
a bit of very real realism, as regarded from my 
standpoint.” : 

The shade of sad retrospection was on his 
face as he slowly lifted his broad-brimmed hat 
and brushed the gray-tinged hair back from his 
temples. 

“ Thirteen years ago this month,” he said, * I 
went to Denver, Colorado, and found employ- 
ment as shipping-clerk with a big firm of cattle 
dealers. The position suited me, as the salary 
was good and the ‘Queen City of the Plains’ 
I had 


made the 


was not a3 bad place in which to live. 
been there but a short time when I 
uequaintance of a young lady, Annie Forrest, 
loved that girl, that’s all. Or, 
rather, it isn’t all. 


and—well, I 


“Fora long time I seemed to have a clear 


field, and I went in to win. She was a girl to 
command admiration, and there were a good 
But she 


was no flirt; honest as daylight, and when I 


mauy young fellows who envied me. 


saw that I was allowed to approach a little 
nearer than the others, was it strange that my 
hopes struck root and grew? I have always 
believed that I should have won the dear little 
thing for my own had not a better man than I 
appeared upon the scene. His name was Scott 
Scott. By the 


noticed that Scott is a potent sort of name, a 


—Joe way, have you ever 
mascot, to carry the man who bears it through 
thick and thin to success ? 

“In three mouths Joe Scott had won what I 
had worked and prayed for through three long 
years. True, he was a better man than I, but 
the girl had no way to find that out in so short 
atime. It just seemed as if her heart went out 
to him from the first moment they met. For in- 
explicable mystery commend me to 2 woman's 
heart. 

* Well, it goes without saying that I was ter- 
ribly cut up. I'll never forget the moment the 
truth flashed upon me that I was no longer first 
with Annie. It was at a parity, one night. I 
claimed her for a dance just as Scott approached 
for the I was a moment in ad- 
but the 


look she gave lim as she laid her litthe hand on 


same purpose, 
vance of him, and she danced with me; 
my arm told the whole story. I would have 
died for such a look from her eyes, but I never 
A few 


Seott’s wife, and I was striving with might and 


received one. months later she was 


main to feel as I ought about it—not to hate 
him, and not to love her. 

“But I did not suceced very well in either 
He worked for the 
same firm that I did. and we necessarily saw a 


branch of the undertaking. 


good deal of each other. 
time went by, to admit to myself that he was a 
first-rate fellow—good as gold; and | knew that, 
had not Annie stood between us, I should have 
liked him. 
ner with me, and soon | conceived 
that he suspected my state of feeling and pitied 


I was compelled, as 


He was always Cordial in his man- 
the notion 


side, held his baby on my knee, and was prop- 
erly flattered when he made it my namesake. 
And, through all, I—loved his wife! 

“In the very nature of things such a state of 
affairs could not have gone on forever; the tort- 
But God knows I 


had no premonition of how it would end. 


ure for me was too intense. 


* Joe’s position with the firm was that of a 
sort of confidential clerk. They owned an im- 
mense stock ranch away out in the wilds, about 
sixty miles from Denver, where they kept a force 
of from twenty to thirty men employed all the 
time. These men were paid quarterly, their 
salaries averaging from forty to sixty dollars a 
month, so that every three months quite a large 
sium of sent across country, by 


money Was 


special messenger, to the ranch. Joe had been 
with the company about two vears when they 
At first 
he naturally felt flattered by this evidence of 
until he had 
made his first trip to the ranch did he realize 


began intrusting this mission to him. 


their confidence in him, and not 
the grave responsibility and peril of the under- 
tuking. 

“*T don’t like the job, Ned,’ he said to me. 
‘After leaving the main road I have about 
thirty miles of as wild and villainous-looking 
country to travel over as there is in the world. 
It would be risky enough with empty pockets, 
and with two or three thousand dollars ! 
Well, 'm going to get out of it if I ean; but I 
don’t know that I can, so not a word about it 
in Annie’s presence. 
not to 
word now would set her wild.’ 

“T never knew whether he asked to be ex- 
cused from the unpleasant task or not—I only 





She begged me from the 


first undertake it, and one incautious 


kuow that when the three months rolled around 
returned in 
After that he went again and again. 


again he went to the ranch, and 
safety 

“*T suppose I’m in for it,’ he said to me: 
Ned, I don’t half like it. If 


anything should happen to me I trust you to be 


‘but. somehow, 


a friend to Aunie, old boy.’ 

“To myself I said, ‘Good God! a friend to 
Annie!’ 

* Afier that TI don’t think the subject was 
ever again broached between Joe and me. One 
morning, about six months later, as I entered 
the company’s office, 1 met Annie coming out. 
A glance at her face was enough to tell me that 
something was wrong—and terribly wrong, too, 
I knew he 


had started for the ranch four days previously, 


Mv thoughts flew at once to Joe. 


and should have returned on the preceding day. 
“+Why, Annie, what is it?’ I asked. 
“She clutched 
going to faint, but she did not. 


my arm. I thought she was 

‘ Joe!—he has not come back!’ she gasped. 

“* What does Mr. Bright say ?’ I asked, after 

a moment's thoyght, alluding to the head of the 
firm, whom she had just left. 

“*He is going to send you to look for Joe?’ 

‘Oh, Ned, find him, find him! 

* At that point I was summoned to the office, 


she answered. 


where the situation was explained to me, and I 
was commissioned to go in search of Joe Seott. 
I suggested that his horse might have fallen 
lame, or 


some equally slight mishap might 


have caused the delay. But Mr. Bright shook 
iis head. 

makes the 
dark,’ he said; and then he ex- 


“*There is one circumstance that 
look 


plained to me that it had been Joe’s invariable 


matter 


custom, after reaching the ranch and delivering 
the money to the superintendent, to start at 
once for Lone Butte, a point at which there was 
a telegraph station, about sixteen miles north 
of the 
dispatch to the firm that all was right. then 


west ranch, whence he would send a 
remain all night at the station and start home 
the next day. This time no dispatch had come 
—lence there was grave reason to fear he had 
not reached his destination. Mr. Bright's in- 
structions to me were: 

**As soon as you reach the ranch change 
horses and start immediately for Lone Butte; 
there, then remain at the station 
till you hear from us.’ 


“TI stole a 


wire us from 


before starting, to 
around to the house and say good-bye to 


minute run 
Annie. 

** Oh, Ned,’ she said, ‘ they have killed Joe! 
I feel it here!’ laying her hand over her heart. 
‘And now, if they kill you, too, there’ll be no- 
body left me!’ 

‘A mad thrill ran through me at the words. 
Fool that I was, to give them an interpretation 
never dreamed of by her. 

“T need only say that I found the last thirty 
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miles of my journey all that Joe had described 
The 


which was my only guide, was apparently but 


as to wildness and _ loneliness. trail, 


it, 


little used, and was so dim in places that it was 
difficult to 


crossing stony gullies or rugged ridges, and the 


follow. Several times I lost it in 
time consumed in finding it again delaved me 


considerably. It was late in 
the second day when I reached the ramch. 1 
was met by the superintendent, whom T had 
seen a few times in town. His greeting was: 
** Hello, Elwood! 


Scott, I suppose? Ile was due on Tuesday, and 


You've come 
we've been a little uneasy about him.’ 

‘Isn't Seott here? Hasn’t he been here?’ ] 
demanded, excitedly, only to be informed that 
Seott had the 


months, I probably ten 


not been near raneh for three 


spent minutes dis- 


cussing the situation with the superintendent, 
and then, changing horses, | remounted and set 


off for the station. The men were out on a 


round-up, but the superintendent said some of 


them would come in at dark, and if I cared to 
take a But the 
scason was late autumn, and the short afternoon 
The 


was sixteen miles, the trail probably as dim and 


wait I could man with me. 


was already drawing to a close. distance 


uncertain as the one over which I had come; 
so I thought I had better be pushing on before 
dark. 

* But T tell you, when I had left the ranch a 
few miles behind and couldn’t stop thinking 
about Scott and his probable fate, I began to 
feel pretty queer. To make matters worse, the 
sky became overcast with clouds, the wind arose, 
and by the time I had made half the distance 
to the station darkness settled down about me. 
The trail, so hard to follow in daylight, was 
Had IT trusted to the 
instinct of my horse, I might have come out all 


simply indiscernible now. 


right; but I soon got the notion that he had 
lost the trail, and with a good deal of pulling 
and urging T finally succeeded in forcing tne 
poor beast to turn aside and go as I wished. 
But he moved with evident unwillingness, and 
kept his ears pointed forward, as if im much un- 
certainty aus to what lav before him. 

“Meantime, the sky grew blacker and the 
wind moaned ever more dismally down the 
gullies. After wandering at random for a long 
time, straining my eyes, my nerves, my muscles, 
and my entire being in «a ceaseless effort to tind 
the trail, my horse suddenly halted and reared 
back on the verge of a dark ravine with pre- 
I was then convinced that | was 
off the trail, and 
direction it lay, I had not the remotest idea. I 
left but to 


where I morning. I 


cipitous sides, 


how far away, or in what 


was with no alternative remain 


was until dismounted, 
removed the saddle and bridle trom my horse 
and fastened him to a sapling with about forty 
feet of picket rope. He at once began grazing, 
and I, with the saddle for a pillow and the 
blanket for covering, lay down beneath a clump 
of bushes and prepared to pass the hours of 
darkness as best I could. 

of the 


spot, together with the peculiar circumstances 


* But the utter wildness and isolation 


that had brought me there, produced anything 
but a soporifie effect upon my brain and nerves. 
L lav wide-eved, staring up into the black, drift- 
ing 
of Scott. 


* Was he living, or 


clouds, and thinking, thinking incessantly, 


Had he, as the 
superintendent of the ranch had just suggested, 


dead? 
‘hit out’ with the two thousand dollars, or was 
he lying, murdered and robbed, in some of the 
gullies that lined the lonely trail? 
the man as TI did, I scouted the former sugges- 


Knowing 


tion, even awhile I shrank from the thought of 
the latter. 
she waited for my dispatch, and the horror of 


I pictured Annie’s suspense while 


uncertainty that would lay hold of her when 
the dispatch should tell her the much and the 
litule that I knew 


tions ran a thread of something else—something 


But through all these reflec- 


that I tried, with a sting of self-reproach, to 


shut out of my consciousness, but could not. 
It seemed as if Satan himself were at my side, 
reminding me of Annie’s parting words, and 
whispering that, if Joe were gone, Annie would 
turn to me! 
‘That thoug 


mind before I fell asleep, and it was the golden 


, I beiieve, was the last in my 


chain that ran through my otherwise frightful 
dreams. 
desperadoes, interspersed with glimpses of Joe, 


My sleep was one long struggle with 


sometimes dead, sometimes alive and looking at 
me with sad, reproachful eves, as if reading my 
thoughts of Annie. Finally, in the changes of 
my dream, I was standing again in Joe’s little 
parlor, Annie’s hand was on my arm, and her 
tender voice was saying: * I have only you now, 
Ned.’ I felt the thrill of the old sweet love, as I 
opened my arms to clasp her. But just there 
my dream and my sleep were broken in the 
same instant. I started erect, with the con- 
sciousness that a voice hud awakened me—Joc’s 


the afternoon of 


instead of 
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voice, it seemed to me, loud and imperative, 
calling my name. So real was the impression, 


so close at hand the voice, that I sprang from 
beneath the bushes and shouted back : 
“* Yes, Joe! here I am! 
‘ There 


snort from my horse, and the soughing of the 


Where are you ?’ 


was no response, Save an uneasy 


now dying wind. The clouds had parted in the 
west, and through the rift a new moon was 
Rocks 


around me, 


sending down its feeble shaft of light. 
and bushes were dimly discernible 
and I could make out faintly the outline of my 
horse, standing with head uplifted and sniffing 
nostrils. What was it that had awakened me? 
What was it that had startled the animal? 

* A curious, creeping sensation of fear kept 
felt an 
from 


me from again calling out; instead | 


overwhelming impulse to get away the 


Again the horse gave a snort of fear and 


Spot, 
reured back on his haunches as if straining at 
Should the 


dash away and leave me stranded there in the 


his lariat. rope part, he would 
wilds ! 

‘I groped my way to the clump of bushes 
where I had fastened the lariat, untied it, and 
began coiling it as | moved slowly toward the 
horse. But the excited animal suddenly reared 
backward again, and, taking me unawares, the 
rope tightened in a twist about my hand and I 
fell with 


extended, and an indescribable thrill of 


was jerked violently forward. I arms 
horror 
ran through me when I found mrself lving, at 
right angles, across the body of a man. 

“] recoiled and sprang up, but cou!d not tear 
The 


head was thrown back, the ghastly face was 


my eyes from the awful thing at my feet. 


turned upward to the moon’s dim light, and—it 
was the face of poor Joe Scott! 

‘“* Now, there is no use for you to think that 
you can realize what my sensations were at that 
moment. No mortal ean do that unless he has 
been through a like ordeal, and few ever have, 
I think. 


brain like a bund of cold iron, and I had a euri- 


My scalp seemed to tighten about my 


ous sensation, as if my mind were slipping away 
from me, leaving my benumbed body in that 
spot. I 


since, if that isn’t the way a 


accursed have sometimes wondered, 


man feels when 
he is going mad ? 

“T have never been able to recall how I 
reached and mounted my horse; but I have an 
indistinet recollection of his dashing away with 
me ata wild gallop; of my lashing and = spur- 
ring him recklessly, senselessly ; and I shudder, 
to think of that 


without saddle or bridle, over a trackless waste, 


even now, break-neck ride, 
at dead of night; without no definite destina- 
tiop in view, no aim but just to put miles on 
miles of distance between myself and—that ! 
“Tt might have been hours, it might have 
been days, or weeks, so far as my consciousness 
of time went, when I came to myself enough to 
realize that it was daylight, and that my horse 
was standing still, with his head over the big 
Men 


tale as 


ranch gate, whiunying for admittance. 
told my 
Amid great excitement 


gathered around me, and | 
coherently as I could. 
a posse of armed cowboys made ready and set 
out with me to seek the spot at which I had so 
strangely found all that remained of poor Joe 
Scott. 

“We found him, but only after a two-days’ 
search; for I had but a vague idea as to where 
I had first Jost the trail, or how far [ had wan- 
dered before stopping for the night; hence, I 
But we 
more than a mile from the trail. lying just as I 
had left him. 
and another in his head. The money, his watch, 


was a poor guide. found him at last, 


There was a bullet in his heart 
and everything he had worn of any value, were 
gone. 

* Now, that is my story. It is true in every 
detail, as I can prove to you by twenty liv- 
ing men in Denver to-day; and I have told it 
in language as plain and simple as I have at 
Muke of it what 
romance or realism. The mystery of the body 
heing where it was—midway between the ranch 
to the 
ranch at all; the fact of my having forced my 


command. you choose — 


and the station, when he had not been 
horse to leave the trail, and, after stumbling 
around in bewilderment for an hour or more, 
among rocks, ridges and ravines, having finally 
hit upon that particular spot for my bivouac; 
those are the facts that I regard as stranger 
than fiction.” 

“And the voice that wakened you calling 
your name,” I suggested, “isn’t that one of the 
queer facts, too?” 

He smiled slightly. 

“Well, the fact is,” he said, “I’ve always 
thought that it 
heard, snorting over the uncanny discovery he 
had made. Of course I must 
imagined that my name was 


must have’ been my horse I 
have dreamed or 

~alled. In that 
mystic border-land between sleeping and waking 
we are not always accountable for what we hear 


” 
or see, 
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“Did you—marry Annie?” I asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“NG” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because she wouldn't have me; she is 
Scott's widow still. Such men hold their own, 
you see, even in death.” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL 
(Or THE OLDEN Day). 


Sue took the Quaker town by storm. 
Her eyes, her tiny teet, her form, 
Were perfect (so the gallants said), 
And those poor officers she led 

A sorry life twelve months at least. 
She was the belle of féte and feast, 
The envied of all other girls. 

Before her shrine knelt dukes and earls 
And countless lords, and I’ve heard tell 
(It may be true) a prince as well. 
While she, Queen Anne they called her then, 
Smiled at the homage of the men 

And smiled as sweetly on them all. 
(Made one subaltern at a ball 

So happy that he lost his way 

In going home, and found next day 
He’d walked into the Yankee lines.) 
So fair was she my pen declines 

To do full justice to her grace, 

And brave of heart as fair of face. 
(Ah, those were fine old stirring days !) 
And hearken, no slight part she plays 
In history, if truth were told. 

One letter, worth its weight in gold, 
She sent to Washington, who said 

(In confidence) that he who wed 

Her had to be as brave a man 

As ever lived. ‘* None other can,” 
Quoth Washington, ‘* I’ll see to that.” 
I don’t know what the fates were at, 
But suddenly we heard, one day, 

She had eloped with Matthew Gray 
(An honest, well-bred man was he, 

But poor as any one could be), 

And when she came to town again, 
Queen Anne, alas, had ceased to reign. 
The dignitaries all had fled 

And Washington was there instead. 


She might have been “ her ladyship,”’ 

But, no, she let her chances slip 

And led a simple, homely life, 

Best known as ** Matthew Grays’s wife.” 
FLAVEL Scorr Mrnes. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


{Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of 
making purchases in New York through the mails, or 
any subscribers who intend visiting the city, will be 
cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion De- 
partment to the most desirable establishments, where 
their wants can be satisfactorily supplied; or she will 
make purchases for them without charge when their 
wishes are clearly specified. ] 

To be comme il faut in these days, a woman 
must boast of as many petticoats as Beau 
Brummel did of waistcoats. Yet four really 
good petticoats ought to see one comfortably 
through the year. One may be of black brocade 
with colored flower sprays; another, for evening 
wear, in white with lace fleunces, and a couple 
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WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 


of pretty foulards for summer time. The yellow 
pongee is particularly desirable for petticoats ; it 
is cheap, durable and cool, and looks extremely 
well after being washed. A deep flounce of 
écru lace makes a pretty finish for the hem, or 
a couple of gathered ruffles of the pongee are 
quite satisfactory. A petticoat of the most 
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elaborate sort is made of shot moire striped 
with lines of color, gored in the seams, and 
edged with a flounce of plain silk of the same 
tint as one of the stripes and festooned with a 
frill of black lace caught with rosettes of gay 
ribbon. The wise-heads say that white cambric 
petticoats will soon again resume their former 
supremacy in preference to silk ones. Silk is 
far prettier, however, and not more expensive 
either, for the white ones are so befrilled with 
lace and embroidery as to cost no little sum, 
besides the expense of the laundry. 

Following the petticoats, sleeves are engross- 
ing considerable attention, and are mace in the 
most striking contrast with the gown itself. A 
new pair of sleeves in velvet and a sash to 
match will bring up to date a last season's 
gown in the most satisfactory manner. Some 
beautiful effects may be obtained in this wise, 
and a plain white satin with sleeves, folds, and 
sash of daffodil velvet is extremely charming, 
while pale green and mauve velvet is lovely, and 
pale pink looks equally well with céel blue or 
apple-green. 

Some of the newest festive costumes from 
Paris are rendered very summer-like with a 
quantity of white ribbons in satin, moire or 
gros-grain, and, in fact, white trimmings are 
favored in every possible way—for waistcoats, 
facings, revers, collars, and the like. White 
leather is novel but expensive, and becomes still 
more so when embroidered. For many pretty 
country dresses of cloth, flannel or serge, white 
flannel is extensively used as a trimming, laid 
on in bias folds, either piped, plain, or edged 
with gimp, or perhaps embroidered. 

A graceful summer costume is suggested 
by the picture this week, which _ illustrates 
changeable mordoré silk, with trimmings of 
velvet and Irish lace. There are but few of the 
changeable silks, however, which look well 
made up into entire costumes; as a rule they are 
too suggestive of linings, but some of the lighter 
tones are really lovely when made up artistic- 
ally. 

There is a strong individuality about much of 
the millinery this season, and it strikes a happy 
medium between the fantastic and the conven- 
tional. An imported fancy is made of Swiss 
grass in all colors, and simply trimmed with a 
wide bow of gauze ribbon. Another one in 
this grass is in the faintest shades of cream and 
green, lined and trimmed with sof: silk in the 
palest shade of pink, this combination of colors 
being thoroughly artistic. A charming little 
bonnet which could be made of any color is 
entirely formed of a deep frill of accordion- 
pleated lisse edged with ostrich-feather trim- 
ming. A little erect, pleated frill of the lisse 
stands up in the centre of the crown, with a jet 
buckle at the base, and beneath is a bandeau of 
jet, arranged to rest becomingly on the hair. 
Another bonnet, also quite effective, is made of 
a jet spotted net drawn in puffs through two 
bands of fine guipure embroidery, blue and pink 
and mauve, interspersed with colored pearls, 
and this is further trimmed at the back with a 
bunch of black ostrich tips. A new shape of 
sailor, which costs six dollars, is made of a plaid 
straw with pink and cream and green and 
white interwoven together, and this is simply 
trimmed with a band of black satin ribbon. A 
little close hat of bright brown straw is trimmed 
with pink crépe de chine, drawn into rosettes at 
one side, with brown quills thrust through them. 

An elaborate imported mantle is worthy of 
mention. It has a yoke-piece back and front, 
made of black velvet beautifully embroidered in 
jet. From this in the front, falling to the hem, 
hang full folds of black net edged with an em- 
broidery in silk appliqué, while at the back the 
net is considerably shorter, and is gathered into 
the waist under a belt of jet, which disappears at 
the side seams and fastens invisibly under the 
front. The sleeves have huge puffs of the 
velvet, jetted, and below these fall deep gradu- 
ated frills of the net, extremely long at the out- 


side of the arms. ELLA STARR. 


A PLUNGER’S FLORIDA HOME, 


THE man that gives way to his feelings is but 
seldoin found on the rack. The real sufferers on 
this earth are those who have the will power to 
conceal the emotions of pleasure and pain, grief 
and gladness, that stir within them. It is the 
struggle against the outward show of internal 
commotions that brings the crow's- feet to a 
man’s eyes and makes him old before his time. 
The Stoic was not a creature without passions ; 
it was simply his philosophy to suppress them. 

The only Stoic of my acquaintance is Michael F. 
Dwyer, and itis his stoicism that he must thank 
for the serious illness that overtook him two years 
ago and drove him to seek health on the western 
shore of beautiful Indian River. When the 
Dwyer brothers were at the height of their 
fame as turfmen, Michael, the younger, stood in 


the background.’* Philip, the heavy man of the 
firm, played all the leading parts. He directed 
the affairs of the stable, and was the biggest 
better on the American race tracks. But time 
brought changes. Philip’s investments in the 
ring dwindled year after year till he came to 
regard five hundred dollars as a plunge bet. He 
had grown rich, was getting on in years, and 
willingly withdrew from the uncertainty and 
excitement of great wagers. 

Michael, on the other hand, traveled in the 
opposite direction and was soon oceupying his 
brother’s shoes. His transactions with the ring 
became the talk of the turf, and it was not long 
before he was acknowledged to be the boldest of 
American plungers. The newspapers credited 
him with winning each season anywhere from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. Ifa horse went down 
in the odds it was “ Mike Dwyer’s money.” If 
a favorite receded—“ Mike Dwyer is backing 
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something else.” If the ring underwent great 
excitement—“ Mike Dwyer has just sent in a 
commission of $20,000 on the favorite.” Ifa 
favorite won—" Mike Dwyer beat the ring out 
of $40,000 on that.” The entire racing public 
seemed to have an eve on Mr. Dwyer'’s money, 
and to follow it was a worthy ambition. He 
never went near the ring, but from a seat in the 
judges’ stand, the timers’ stand, or a secluded 
corner of the grand-stand, his orders were sent 
forth— $5,000 on Hanover, $12,000 on Kingston, 
$15,000 on Raceland, at the best obtainable 
odds. John Kelly, his former commissioner, 
gave way to “Circular Joe,” who has grown 
rich and fat in the service. The sight of * Cir- 
cular ” moving across the Jawn was the signal 
for a precipitate rush to the ring to see what 
“ Dwyer was backing.” Dwyer luck became a 
by-word. Dwyer money seldom went wrong. 

Before his health failed the shrewdest observer 
could not tell whether Mr. Dwyer had won on a 
race or lost. He never betrayed himself. When 
he bet $20,000 on Miss Woodford to win $8,000 
and saw the glorious queen of the turf come 
within a nose of losing the race not a muscle of 
his face moved, not a nerve quivered, not an 
eyelash trembled. But the terrible strain to 
which he was subjected day after day for years 
told on him at last. He became ill, and in the 
autumn of 1890 began to lose his self-control. 
His nerves refused to obey him, and the Jong- 
buried emotions would come to the surface in 
spite of all that he could do. Rest and recrea- 
tion far from the excitement and worry of the 
betting-ring were recommended. He journeyed to 
Florida, found the Indian River and fell in love 
with its groves of orange and palmetto, its 
salubrious atmosphere, its coquina walks, its 
bananas, cocoanuts and pineapples, its rock 
ledges, its inlets, its deeps and its shallows, 
its fishes, its birds. It was delectable ground 
to him, and there the weary plunger decided 
to pitch his winter tent, remote from the 
strife of the turf, the thundering hoof-beats, 
and the madness of the excited multitude,—away 
from tips and hungry book-makers. 

W. W. Astor built the Hotel Waldorf to drive 
his uncle into a new house up-town. Mr. Flag- 
ler built the magnificent Ponce de Leon to get 
his wife into society. H. B. Plaut built the 
mighty, the incongruous Tampa Bay Hotel to 
keep the end of his railroad from falling into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Dwyer bought the Hotel 
Indian River because he wanted a home in 
Florida where he could spend the winter and 
have his friends near him. No man in America 
but Mr. Dwyer could have had the Inek to find 
so lovely a situation for a winter home. If Mr. 
Plaut’s great monster at Tampa were on such a 
spot it might lose its incongruity and appear 
almost beautiful. All the eharms of the semi- 
tropics are found at Rockledge in the richest 
profusion, From the coquina wail on the river's 
edge back to the orange grove behind the hotel 
the guest may stroll in winding avenues of palm 
and palmetto, or linger in shady gardens on 
carpets of deep-green grass, where fountains 
play, where bananas hang in great yellow 
bunches, and pineapples are all in a strut. The 
hotel, one hundred feet from the river, is a 
three-story frame structure with wide verandas 
and big, cool rooms It can accommodate four 
hundred guests, and from January 18th till the 
first of April is filled with the cream of Florida 
travel. Mr. Dwyer gave $100,000 for the 
house and its surroundings, and has expended 
almost as much more in improvements, which 
have made the place the equal of any on 
the peninsula. The orange grove, thirty acres 
of bearing trees, many of them the luscious 
navel or seedless variety, is wholly given over 
to the guests, who are invited to eat their fill 
every day. A warm sulphur spring boils up in 
the centre, and its health-giving properties are 
not the smallest attraction of the place. A 
young orange grove of thirty acres was set out 
last year, while, a few miles farther down the 
river, Mr. Dwyer has bought a pineapple farm, 
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the fresh, juicy product of which is seen on the 
tuble as long as the season lasts. A lake, a mile 
and a half from the hotel, is a never-failing reser- 
voir from which an abundant fresh-water sup- 
ply is drawn. From extensive gardens the 
table is provided with vegetables of every de- 
scription. 

In this delightful spot Mr. Dwyer is a busy 
and happy man. Six o'clock finds him up 
superintending the improvement of some por- 
tion of the grounds, or the construction of his 
private dwelling hard by in the thickest part of 
the palmetto grove. Under his own eye the 
dancing-pavilion over the water was built. His 
steam yacht, the Silver King, engages much of 
his attention, and his guests enjoy with him 
many an excursion up the river to Cocoa and 
Titusville, or down it to St. Lucie, the home of 
Senator Quay; Lake Worth, Jupiter Inlet, and 
Melbourne. The river is from one to six miles 
wide and about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles long. In all parts it is a shallow, tide- 
water stream in which a swimmer would find 
it difficult to drown. The heaviest boats draw 
but three feet, and even that is too much ex- 
cept in the channel, which is a crooked and 
narrow path. There is but little game to hunt 
in the surrounding country, but the fishing in 
the river and in the fresh-water lakes near by 
is the finest in the world. At Jupiter Inlet. 
Charlie, Mr. Dwyer’s eldest boy, and a party of 
four friends caught 5,000 pounds of fish in three 
days. The hotel, which is conducted by J. M. 
Lee, is a profitable investment. Mr. Dwyer and 
his family, two interesting daughters and three 
sons, usually remain there from November 15th 
till the last of March. Mr. Dwyer’s health is 
entirely restored, and the racing season of 1892 
will find him as stoical as he was in the days of 
Miss Woodford. Victor SMITH. 


HON. ELIAS CARR. 


THERE is only one candidate for Governor in 
North Carolina up to this time, and there is 
hardly any likelihood of there being any other 
this year.” The Democrats have nominated 
Hon. Elias Carr, formerly president of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, and one of the 
originators of 
the organization 
in that State. 
His nomination 
is a victory for 
the conserya- 
tive element in 
the Alliance of 
the State and 
came entirely 
unsought and 
unexpected, 

Mr. Carr, who 
is fifty-three 
years of age, 
was born at 
Bracebridge, a ? 
famous planta- HON. ELIAS CARR. 
tion in Edge- 
combe County, North Carolina, which has been 
owned by the Carrs for several generations. 
This family is among the most prominent in the 
eastern part of the State, and numbers among 
its members many distinguished names, notably 
Samuel Johnson, who was Governor of the 
After completing his 





State in colonial times 
education at the universities of North Carolina 
and Virginia, Mr. Carr entered upon his career 
as a farmer, and achieved distinction by the 
successful cultivation of his estate. He has been 
a commissioner of Edgecombe County for fifteen 
years, and a member from North Carolina of 
many important national gatherings. He is a 
member of the World's Fair Commission from 
North Carolina, and is also a trustee of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Raleigh. From the first he has been 
deeply interested in the farmers’ movement, and 
was the first president of his township organiza- 
tion, afterward of that of the county, and finally 
of that of the State. 

Mr. Carr isa man of great personal popularity, 
ani the Democrats could not have selected a 


more deserving candidate 


ONE of the handsomest summer guide-books 
is that issued by the Providence and Stonington 
Steamship Company. It is beautifully illus- 
trated, and contains full information as to rates 
and routes for summer tours which can be taken 
in connection with that line. No one who de- 
sires to visit the White Mountains, Lake Cham- 
plain, or the picturesque resorts of the New 
England coast, or to extend his outing as fur as 
Nova Scotia, can go amiss in consulting the 
pages of this attractive book. Copies of it will 
be supplied by the passenger department of the 
company, 
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FORMAL NOTIFICATION OF PRESIDENT HARRISON, BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, OF HIS 
RENOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY.—From a Sketcu sy C. UpHAM.—[See PaGE 11.] 
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MONTANA, WINNER OF THE SUBURBAN HANDICAP ON THE SHEEPSHEAD BAY COURSE, JUNE 18ra.—Drawn sy H. Stutu.—[Sex Page 11.] 
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THE STORY OF 

Tar career of the Republican candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency is typically American. Of 
humble origin, if judged by the standards that 
are used in countries where class distinctions 
are matters of consequence, he made himself a 
man of note before he was twenty-five years old, 
and since his active life began his progress has 
been steady and regular. He is of Scotch an- 
cestry and has inherited much of the tough and 
forceful mentality of that hardy stock. If the 
names of the distinguished men in American 
history are recalled it will be seen that very 
many of them are of Scotch or Scotch-Irish an- 
cestry. Life in America appears to have been 
peculiarly suitable for them, and American in- 
stitutions were adapted for their development. 

On both sides of his house Mr. Reid comes of 
Covenanter stock. Ilis grandfather, an early 
pioneer in Kentucky, crossed the Ohio River in 
1800 and settled for a little while on the pres- 
ent site of Cincinnati; but his conscience would 
not permit him to stay, for he had bought land 
upon condition that he should run a ferry-boat 
on Sunday as well as the other days of the 
week. This he could not consent to do and he 
relinquished his bargain and went to Xenia, 
where he lived till his death, and where many of 
his descendants have had their home. There 
Whitelaw Reid was born fifty-five years ago. 
When one recalls how long he has been a man of 
mark it seems almost incredible that he should 
be so roung. But he began young. At nineteen 
years of age he was principal of a school; at 
twenty he was the editor of a country paper; at 
twenty-five he was a famous war correspondent; 
at thirty-one he was managing editor of the 
Tribune; at thirty-five he was editor of the 
Tribune ; at thirty-seven he was not only editor 
but owner of the paper founded by Horace 
Greeley ; at fifty-one he was minister to France, 
and now, four years later, he is the nominee of 
his party for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Reid was prepared for Miami University 
at the Xenia Academy, of which his uncle, the 
Rev Dr. McMillan, was principal. His prepara- 
tion was so thorough that he was able to skip 
the freshman year and to enter as a sophomore. 
Three years later he was graduated with the 
scientific honors and entitled to the classical 
honors also, but these he yielded in favor of a 
classmate. President Harrison had been gradu- 
ated from the same college four years before. 
A while ago how natural it seemed for young 
college graduates without fortunes to teach school 
for a year or so before engaging in any permanent 
business, Take up an encyclopedia of American 
biography and it will be found that nearly nine 
out of ten of the Americans who have distin- 
guished themselves at the bar, in the pulpit or 
in journalism have served a more or less brief 
apprenticeship at teaching. Just after leaving 
Miami Mr. Reid was made principal of the 
graded schools at South Charleston, Ohio, his 
immediate pupils being generally older than him- 
self. He taught French, Latin, and mathemat- 
ics. From his savings while at South Charles- 
ton he repaid his father for the expenses of 
his senior year at college. At twenty years old 
he returned home and bought the Xenia News, 
which he edited with success and published 
with profit for two years. 

In a speech made to his neighbors at White 
Plains when they called upon him to felicitate 
him upon his nomination, he said, “I am a Re- 
publican from 'way back.” That statement was 
quite true, as he took an active part in the 
Fremont campaign in 1856, though he was too 
young to vote. He made speeches in his neigh- 
borhood for the first Republican candidate, and 
his paper at Xenia was the first Western journal 
outside of Illinois to advocate the nomination of 
Lincoln in 1860. In his district his efforts suc- 
ceeded in getting a Lincoln delegate chosen to 
the nominating convention. This was the first 
break in the Ohio ranks, and it was bitterly re- 
sented by Mr. Chase, who wanted the nomina- 
tion us badly in 1860 as he did at a later period, 
On Mr. Lincoln’s return after making his famous 
speech in New York at Cooper Union, Mr. Reid 
met him at Columbus, accompanied him 
Xenia, and introduced him to the people at the 
railway During this campaign the 
young editor worked so hard that his health 
was broken down and he was compelled to re- 
linquish both his political and journalistic du- 
ties. He took a trip to the Northwest, going to 
the head-waters of the Mississippi, and return- 
ing across country he passed over the site of 
what is now the town of Duluth. What he 
saw on this trip he described in attractive let- 
ters published in the Cincinnati Gazette. Dur- 
ing the legislative session of 1860-61 he was in 
Columbus as a reporter for the Cincinnati Times, 
Yincinnati Gazette, and Cleveland Herald. He 
wrote three letters a day, distinct in tone, upon 


to 


station. 
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HIS CAREER. 


the same dreary legislative themes. This was a 
species of drudgery that severely tried his pa- 
tience and courage, but it was good discipline, 
and rendered his later journalistic labors com- 
paratively light and attractive. 

When the legislative session was over the 
Cincinnati Gazette made Mr. Reid city editor. 
This position, so full of varied training, he filled 
until the breaking out of hostilities, when he 
went to West Virginia and served as corre- 
spondent to his paper and a volunteer aid on 
the staff of General McClellan. Now began the 
third period of his career, and in it he achieved 
such distinction that his became a familiar name 
all over the country. The letters of ‘‘ Agate” 
in the Cincinnati Gazette, describing the only 
campaign at the beginning of the war in which 
the Union arms were not defeated, were very 
widely read and attracted general attention. 
When the campaign ended by the defeat of 
General Garnet’s army, Mr. Reid returned to 
Cincinnati, and fora time wrote editorial leaders 
for the Gazette. Then hereturned to West Vir- 
ginia, serving on General Rosecrans’s staff and 
acting as correspondent. He wrote descrip- 
tions of the battles of Curriféx Ferry and Gauley 
Bridge. With the close of this second cam- 
paign he again returned to his duty as a leader 
writer for the Gazette. Ilis most brilliant serv- 
ice as a war correspondent was in recording 
the early campaigns of General Grant at Fort 
Donelson and Pittsburg Landing. He was the 
only correspondent who witnessed the battle of 
Shiloh from its beginning to its close, and 
though he left a sick bed to go to the field he 
stayed during all the two days’ fighting, and his 
account of that severe engagement was the first 
to be published and the most complete of all. 
It filled ten columns of the Gazette and was 
widely copied. 

At the siege of Corinth General Halleck had 
a difficulty with the gentlemen of the press, and 
Mr. Reid was the chairman of a committee to 
wait upon the commanding general and arrange 
the misunderstanding. This interview led to 
the retiremert of the correspondents from the 
front. Mr. Reid again returned to Cincinnati, 
and a little later went to Washington as the 
correspondent of his paper in the capital city. 
While here he was offered the management of a 
leading St. Louis paper. So as to retain him 
the Gazette agreed to sell him an interest in that 
paper. His profits for the first year paid two- 
thirds of the cost of his interest. He was now 
a man of substance, and since then his fortune 
has grown steadily, so that now, apart from his 
wife's wealth, he is counted a millionaire. 

It was during his service in Washington that 
Mr. Reid’s work attracted the attention of 
Horace Greeley, who invited him to New York 
to join the staff of the Tribune. This invitation 
was not accepted for several years and not until 
it had been renewed many times. While serving 
as correspondent Mr. Reid was also Librarian of 
the House of Representatives. When the war 
was over he traveled through the South with 
Chief Justice Chase, and wrote a book, “ After 
the War,” 
in the section just after the suppression of the 
Rebellion. This visit induced Mr. Reid to try 
cotton-planting in the South. His first crop in 
1866 was almost entirely destroyed by the army 
worm, but he was not discouraged and tried two 
more crops in Alabama. Though these ventures 
did not succeed they did not fail, and Mr. Reid 
was no serious loser. 

During his residence in the South and while 
his ostensible employment was that of a cotton- 


describing the condition of the people 


planter, he was hard at work on a book, “ Ohio 
in the War.” 
volumes, a monument of industry and a model 
for every other State work of the kind. When 
this work was published and the cotton-planting 
episode closed, Mr. Reid renewed his connection 
with the Cincinnati Gazette and went to Wash- 
ington to report the impeachment of Presideut 
Johnson, 

Mr. Greeley’s renewed invitation in the sum- 
mer of 1868 to come to New York was accepted 
by Mr. Reid. He was at first an editorial writer 
and then managing editor. During the Franco- 
Prussian war he had a much better service from 
the seat of war than any other paper, even better 
than the New York Herald, which then spent 
money as no other paper dared todo. In 1872 
Mr. Greeley ran for the Presidency, and Mr. 
Reid took charge of the paper and conducted - it 
in the interest of his chief's election. This was 
the first and only time that Mr. Reid has ever 
fought outside of the regular party lines. When 
Mr. Greeley died Mr. Reid retained the editor- 
ship of the Tribune and his friends enabled him 
to purchase a controlling interest in it. Since 
then the paper has grown stronger and stronger 
in a material way and is now one of the most 


This was a great work in two 


valuable properties of the kind in the world. 
There is no paper that speaks with more author- 
ity in the Republican party than the Tribune, 
and it has been so steadfast in its party zeal for 
nearly twenty years that few remember the in- 
cident of 1872 with any feeling of reproach. 
President Hayes offered Mr. Reid the position 
of United States Minister to Berlin, but this was 
The same offer was made by Presi- 
dent Garfield, but again President 
Harrison appointed him Minister to Paris. This 
honor he accepted, and from that post he has 
just returned with new laurels. For many years 
a prohibitive duty was placed by several Eu- 
ropean countries on American pork. This has 
been a most serious injury to the farming in- 
dustry in America. Mr. Reid set bimself to 
work to secure the removal of this duty in 
He also ne- 
treaties. 


declined. 
declined. 


France, and, happily, succeeded. 
gotiated reciprocity and extradition 
There being no serious work immediately to be 
done in Paris, he resigned his commission last 
spring and came home. His brilliant success 
in France and his long service in the ranks 
of the Republican party pointed plainly to him 
as one worthy to receive high party honors, and 
before he had left Paris he wus talked of in 
connection with the nomination that came to 
him unanimously at Chicago. 

Several years ago Mr. Reid married the 
daughter of Mr. Darius O. Mills, who made a 
great fortune in California and then came to 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Reid have several 
children, Their town house is the palace in 
Madison Avenue built by Henry Villard when 
that gambler in railroads was upon the highest 
wave of prosperity; their country home is in 
Westchester County, “ Ophir Farm,” a splendid 
place, built by the once famous Ben Halliday. 

Inu personal appearance Mr. Reid is dark, tall, 
and slight. His face is alert, and his eyes 
bright and keen. Heis quick in manner, but re- 
strained. He shows no nervousness in the con- 
duct of affairs, but is always self-possessed and 
shows that he knows exactly what he is doing. 
He has never contracted the slovenly business 
habits of many literary and newspaper men. 
He is promptuess itself. He does not hold 
that if you leave a letter unanswered for a few 
days it will answer itself, but at once attends 
courteously to whatever communication deserves 
notice. 

This, it will be granted, has been a varied 
career. Mr. Reid has managed to grow broad 
as his career has widened, and now he is ripe 
with the fullness of experience and mellow with 
the warmth of knowledge. He knows 
world and the men in it, and cannot be misled 
by false lights, however brilliantly they may 
shiue, for his eyes will not be dazzled by the 
glare nor his feet invited to trace any other path 
than the one that leads to duty. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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Mr. Retp’s BIRTHPLACE. 


Cedarville, Ohio, a mere way station on the 
great Pan- Handle Railroad, has now. become 
fumous because Whitelaw Reid, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Vice-President, was born 
three miles away from the little station, past 
which the great express trains thunder as if 
Cedarville was not on the map. But they do 
not always rush past in such a fashion. About 
twice a year there are orders given any east or west 
bound train to stop at Cedarville. That is when 
Whitelaw Reid comes home to pay the visit of a duti- 
ful son to an aged and adoring mother. The word 
soon spreads from the depot that the lightning ex- 
press will stop, and there is a crowd waiting to see the 
great editor, diplomat, and man of affairs. He is met 
by his man-servant, William Connelly, and driven 
rapidly to his farm—the one-hundred-acre farm which 
his father, now sleeping in the village cemetery, clear- 
ed by his own hand—and to the magnificent mansion 
which the son constructed a few years ago as a gift to 
the mother, and to be in his declining years a country 
retreat for Whitelaw Reid himself. Every one knows 
him as he drives by. They have known him since 
boyhood, and he calls out to ‘“‘Uncle Bill” and 
* Aunt Sally’ as familiarly as if he had never been 
the American Minister to the glittering court of Car- 
not, nor had stood where kings have been proud to 
stand. 

It is a pleasant drive to the old farm, with no espe- 
cial points of interest. Just as the road turns into a 
long shaded driveway there is seen the site of the old 
school-house in which Whitelaw Reid received his 
earliest education. 

The Reid farm presents a pretty picture. It is 
truly the home of a gentleman farmer, as the well-kept 
fences and well-trimmed trees indicate. He is a great 
lover of trees, is intensely interested in forestry, and 
at every visit sets out or orders new trees in different 
spots, where sixty years ago his father's axe was cut- 
ting down the grand old monarchs of the forest. 

Thus it is that the roadway is a beautiful approach 
to the handsome villa which he built, regardless of 
cost, as a home for his aged mother—a grander 
mansion than she ever dreamed of having in those 
far-away days when Whitelaw was a weak and sickly 
boy, creating each day a fearful doubt if he would 
ever grow up to manhood When he proposed this 
pew home, the old mother demurred. She was 
eighty years old, and she thought the old home in 
which she had lived for sixty years was good enough 
for the few years yet allotted to heron earth. But 
the farm had become Whitelaw's property, and he 
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had his way. So the plans were made to build 
around the main part of the old homestead, and pre 
serve it, as Mrs. Garfield did when she erected such 
a palace at Mentor. But you cannot tell, from the 
outside of this Reid mansion, where the old building 
stands, so completely has the exterior been covered 
over with artistic ornament. 

A cedar-tree is very close to the porch of the 
house ; in fact the porch was almost built around 
it. This tree was planted by Mrs. Reid herself when 
Whitelaw wasa mere baby. It was called ‘* White- 
law’s tree,’? and both grew up together. When 
the carpenters were preparing to remodel the old 
place they were about to cut this tree out of the 
way. The old mother declared that it should stand. 
The carpenters protested that they could not build 
her new house without cutting it down. 

“*Then we have no new house,”’ she said; and they 
continued to build around it. 

The interior of the home is conveniently arranged, 
especially the new part, but she takes more delight 
in the wide hall connecting old with new, and says, 


. “It was once my parlor, sitting-room, dining-room 


and kitchen 
days in it.” 

The furniture which the venerable mother had as 
her wedding outfit over sixty years ago stands 
among that of modern make, and she points with 
pride to her old-fashioned canopy bed, on which she 
has rested for sixty years and on which she hopes to 
die. The same tick and same cords are well pre- 
served and in constant use. 

She lives without kin nearer than an aged sister at 
Cedarville, three miles distant, being dependent upon 
her man-servant and his wife, both of whom were 
brought up on the place. 

The old lady is in her eighty-ninth year and gets 
around quite vigorously for one so old. Her mind is 
still bright, and while she has a mother’s pride in 
her son’s success she is never excited, always saying, 
‘* The Lord has been very kind to Whitelaw, and his 
responsibility is therefore the greater.”’ 

She is a strict Covenanter Presbyterian, and belongs 
to the Cedarville church, which has the largest con- 
gregation of any Covenanter church in America. She 
was Marion Whitelaw Ronald, born in Caledonia, 
Vermont, of Scotch parents. Her husband, Robert 
Charlton Reid, was born of Irish parents near Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He was a weaver and carpenter be- 
fore he married his wife at Garrison Creek, Indiana, 
and moved to the present Reid farm, which he cleared 
himself. The name Whitelaw is for an old surveyor 
of Vermont, of whom Mrs. Reid’s mother was a great 
admirer, and it is transmitted to the children of each 
family. The candidate for Vice-President was bap- 
tized James Whitelaw Reid, and for a time signed 
himself J. Whitelaw Reid. There were so many of 
the same initials, however, that, like Grover Cleve- 
land, he dropped the first name, and has always been 
called Whitelaw at home and abroad. 

F, B, GessnER. 


all in one, and I have had many happy 


MISS CURRIE DUKE. 


Letrers from Berlin represent that musical 
circles there have become greatly interested in 
Miss Currie Duke, a fair daughter of Kentucky 
who has been for some time a pupil of Joachim. 
Miss Duke 
“born artist,” and her many admirers concur 
Miss Duke is the 
Basil Duke, of 
her mother is the 





is regarded by her instructor as a 


warmly in his estimate. 
second 
Louisville, Kentucky, and 
sister of the noted Confederate cavalryman, Gen- 
eral John A. Morgan. 
a lovely brunette with a spirituelle face and the 
most beautiful brown eyes, that seem to be look- 
ing afar off into a fairer region than this. 
of the most artistic and picturesque scenes is to 
see her on the stage before an enraptured audi- 
ence, with her petite little figure, holding her 
violin, apparently wholly unconscious of the ex- 
citement she is creating. Aside from her music- 
al gifts she inherits some of the distinctive 
intellectual traits of the Curries of Scotland, to 
whom she is related and for whom she is named. 
Dr. James Currie, M. D., F.R.S., was a great 
uncle of General Duke, and they were noted 
from time immemorial in Scotland (among the 
literati) for their love of the sciences and in- 
tellectual pursuits. General Duke is a talented 
lawyer as well as a brave soldier, and a most 


daughter of General 


She is still quite young, 


One 


charming gentleman. Miss Currie owes much 
of her success to having had a mother of a de- 
cided and intellectual character, who inspired 
the daughter with ambition, selected the best 
masters, and looked after her practiee. Miss 
Currie was only eight years old when she com- 
menced the study of the violin. She was four 
years in Cincinnati under Jacobsohn’s instruc- 
tion, then she went abroad and was placed 
under Joachim, her present master at Berlin, 
where she hus been four years. Her social 
success in Berlin has been marked. She will 
return to her Kentucky home during the pres- 
ent summer. Saka H, Hentoy, 


COMMODORE RICHARD W. 
MEADE. 


RicHARD WorsAM Mrank, the third of his 
name and the newest addition to the list of flag- 
officers of the navy. is a descendant on the ma- 
ternal side of the noble family of Ormonde, in 
Treland. 
modore Richard Worsum Meade, and grandson 
of the worthy citizen of Philadelphia who served 
the government many years a8 navy agent and 
eonsul at Cadiz, Spain, General George G. 


He is the oldest son of the late Com- 











— 
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Meade and the first Commodore Meade were 
born at Cadiz. 

The subject of this sketch has a distinguished 
career as a naval commander. He began at a 
fortunate time to make a name, as the breaking 
out of the war found him a lieutenant of three 
years standing, with sea-service duty back to 
1851. During the war he served in many im- 
portant capacities, achieving distinction and 
becoming lieutenant-commander. He was com- 
missioned commodore in September, 1868. In 
1870 he commanded the famous schooner- 
yacht America, “ for experimental purposes,” 
and sailed her in the regatta in New York har- 
bor of that year, when she showed her heels to 
the crack British vacht Cambria. In 1871-3 he 
commanded the Narragansett, on the Pacific 
station, and made a memorable cruise, having 
sailed 60,000 miles in 431 days, aud visited 
every quarter of the Pacific, including Australia 
and the Coral Sea. 
he forcibly collected indemnity for outrages in- 
flicted by the natives on American citizens. 

In 1886-7 he was president of a board of in- 
ventory, to schedule and classify obsolete stores 


In the Polynesian islands 


and material at the various navy yards, of which 
there were enormous quantities, and out of the 
work of this board grew what is known as the 
Whitney business system of the navy, which rev- 
olutionized old methods. On completion of this 
duty, Secretary Whitney made Captain Meade 
commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, and 
in July, 1890, he was placed at the head of the 
naval exhibit at the World's Fair, which is now 
his duty, with headquarters in Washington. 

Considering Captain Meade’s brilliaut record 
the Senate conferred upon him the honor of 
confirmation without reference to a committee— 
a distinction always hitherto reserved for ap- 
pointees who had ouce been members of the 
Senate. 


CHANLER’S AFRICAN EX- 
PLORATIONS. 


WE give herewith a portrait of Mr. William 
Astor Chanler, the young American who is 
known to all interested in African explorations 
from his daring trip through Masailand, around 
Mount Kilima-Njaro, some three years ago. Mr. 
Chanler is a son of the late John Winthrop 
Chanler, and is just now the object of wide at- 
tention because of his expedition to a section of 
the Dark Continent which, owing to the invet- 
erate hostility of the inhabitants, has hitherto 
defied the most persistent endeavors of all ex- 
plorers. Mr. Chanler’s expedition will start from 
Lamu, on the east coast, in the territory of the 
British Kast African Company. His caravan 
will muster two hundre? rifles. He is xccom- 
panied by Lieutenant Hornel, of the Austrian 
navy, who has already traveled in Africa to 


WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER. 


some extent. The only other white man will 
be his servant, George Galwin. The objects of 
the expedition are purely scientific, and the 
equipment is as complete as possible, including 
a great quantity of perfected iustruments and 
cases for the preservation of botanical and en- 
tomological specimens. 

After leaving Lumu the expedition will pro- 
ceed up the Tana River to Mount Kenia, Theuce 
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it will go north, traversing the territory east of 
Rudolph Lake, a tract of country of which noth- 
ing is known, except that it is inhabited by 
warlike Nilotic tribes. This country has been 
the objective point of many abortive expeditions, 
and was the scene of the massacre of Baron Van 
der Decken, and of the more recent and less 
tragic failures of Revoil, Prince Ruspoli, aad 
Ferrandi. 

Mr. Chanler believes, according to a cable 
account, that by entering the country of the 
Galla and Somals from this direction, and thus 
taking them unprepared, these fierce tribesmen 
will be disposed to assist the strangers on 
to the coast and get them out of the country 
quickly rather than to drive them back into the 
interior, where, by stirring up their enemies 
against them, they might be a source of trouble 
to the Galla and the Somals for vears. He 
hopes that, marching down the Jubha River, he 
will be able to reach the coast within two years 
after leaving it, having traveled three thousand 
miles through the least-known portions of the 
continent. 


THE YALE BASE-BALL TEAM. 


Ir all of the players of the Yale Base-ball 
Club were as clever as Captain Murphy no fears 
need be entertained about the result of the 
pennant series of games. “ Little Murph,” as 
he is called, illustrates the fact that it does not 
always require that a man should be a giant in 
stature to excel in every form of athletic exer- 
cise. Of course in the practice of many sports 
muscle plays 4 conspicuous part, but Murphy 
has never seen the time when he would not 
willingly put himself beside a bigger man in a 
test to show what quickness and skill can do 
when height and weight are lacking. Ilis rec- 
ord since he became a member of Yale’s base- 
ball forces is one to be proud of. 

In the last three games with Harvard last year 
he played in centre field. and distinguished him- 
self by displaying his ability wherever and when- 
ever an emergency required it. He excels in 
batting, and places his hits with fine judgment. 
It was his five hitting and clever fielding that 
saved Yale from a defeat at the hands of the 
Princetonians last fall. 

It is no reflection upon “ Little Murph’s 
ability as a commander to say that Yale will 
not win the base-ball pennant of ’92. He has 
done all that any man could do with the ma- 


” 


terial he had. The team is defective in many 
respects. The men have failed to come up to 
expectations as players. Only a few of the men 
who constituted the winning team of last year 
remained in college. and the vacant places have 
been filled by youngsters, many of whom were 
not qualified to do so. The training they will 
receive this year, however, ought to be of great 
value to them next sea- 
son, and it may be our 
duty as well as our pleas- 
ure to chronicle the sue- 


cess of Yale in the’ Varsity 
struggle. 

Pitcher Stagg was such 
a useful member of the 
Yale team when he was 
at college that it was 
deemed to be a matter of 
impossibility to find a man 
worthy to succeed him in 
the pitcher's box. His 
successors have been 
placed at a serious disad- 
vantage in having to stand 
a comparison. Dalzell fol- 
lowed Stagg. but the poor 
condition of his health pre- 
cluded the possibility of his 
playing steadily, and he 
wus forced to retire. 

The present pitcher is 
Hubert O. Bowers, a senior 
in the academic depart- 
ment. He played in the 
field and as a substitute 
during the series of 1890, 
aud last year he won the 
distinction of being the 
best pitcher in college, and 
he participated in all of the 
championship games 
plaved against Princeton. 

While Bowers is not an ideal pitcher he pos- 
sesses many qualities that combine to make him 
a desirable man to have on a ball team. He 
has not an athletic physique, and lacks the 
muscular development that is required to deliver 
what is called a speedy ball. He relies mainly 
upon his ability to deliver puzzling curves that 
disconcert a batsman, He uses good judgment, 
aud his headwork enables him to win many 


games. He makes a study of a batsman’s weak 
points, and a knowledge of them is extremely 
valuable to him when he wants to deliver a ball 
that is not intended to be hit. He has great 
command over a ball, aud can use drops, in and 
out shoots, and curves that would puzzle a pro- 
fessional to bit. 

There are other good men on the team. Nor- 
ton, the second baseman, is a valuable man at 
second base, and especially so when Murphy 
is playing in short field. Kedsie, the third base- 
man, can always be depended upon, and Jack- 
son, the catcher, is really what the students 
call him—a “J. Dandy.” 8. C, AUSTIN. 


THE SUBURBAN WINNER. 


THE $25,000 Suburban, won by Marcus Daly's 
horse, Montana, in 2.07 2-5, on Sheepshead Bay 
track, June 18th, was one of the most brilliant 
races of recent years. There was «a concourse 
of some twenty thousand people, and the ex- 
citement was intense. Garrison, the jockey, 
rode superbly, and the spectators ascribed as 
much of the credit of the victory to him as to 
the horse. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUS. 
TRATED. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AS A CAMPAIGNER. 

AttHoucH Mr. Gladstone is now in his 
eighty-third year, he is without a rival in Eng- 
land as a campaigner. He recently opened the 
electoral campaign in London with a speech at 
the Memorial Hall, in which he displayed ex- 
traordinary physical and intellectual vigor. The 
Illustrated London News says of Mr. Gladstone 
that “Ithas been remarked by all who know 
him that during the last six months he has 
shown greater energy and resource than at any 
time since 1886. The speech at the Memorial 
Hall was full of fire and argumentative dexterity, 
and it illustrated in a signal way Mr. Gladstone’s 
-apacity for grasping the chief issues of a great 
controversy and marshaling them within the 
limits of a single address.” 

A Future KING. 

Prince Ferdinand, heir to the crown of Rou- 
mania, is soon to marry Princess Marie Alex- 
andria Victoria, eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. The betrothal is regarded 
with favor as showing the confidence shared by 
the courts of Great Britain and of Russia, since 
the Duchess of Edinburgh is sister to the Em- 
peror Alexander IIJ., in the stability and pros- 
perity of the Roumanian kingdom. Roumania 
has a pcpulation of five millions and a half, a 
standing army of 60,000 or 70,000 good soldiers, 
with a militia or territorial army exceeding one 
hundred thousand, and is a country of great 
natural resources. Prince Ferdinand was born 
in 1865. His future bride was born in October, 
1875, and is, of course, a grandchild of Queen 
Victoria and niece to the Emperor of Russia. 

A RECEPTION IN MOROCCO. 

We reproduce from the London Graphic a 
striking picture of the reception by the Sultan of 
Morocco of Sir Charles Euan-Smith, the com- 
missioner recently seut to that country by the 
British government. The commissioner and his 
party were received in a court-yard, into which 
the Sultan rode, preceded by a crowd of slaves, 
led horses, and two men with immensely long 
spears. He was dressed in white, and was 
mounted on a big gray horse, with saddle and 
horse-furniture of pale apple-green silk. A 
crimson-and-green umbrella was held over him. 
As he entered, the assembled multitude shouted 
loudly, the band played, and the troops pre- 
sented arms. 

A PerstaAN RACE. 

The Persians have always been noted as 
horsemen, and a race in Teheran is always a 
popular event. Our picture, from the London 
Graphic. shows an incident of the races of last 
December, when the winner of the first race fell 
dead as he passed the Shah’s tent. His Majesty 
sat in a gorgeous pavilion, with a small table in 
front of him and his attendants behind him. On 
the ground in front of the pavilion were five 
small scarlet bags, which contained the prizes 
given to the winners of the races. 

Tue Nancy Fetes. 

The University gymnastic festivities at Nuncy, 
the historic capital of Lorraine, passed off brill- 
iantly, in the first week of June, without any 
of the complications or mishaps which had been 
apprehended from the visit of the President of 
the French republic to a place so jealously 
watched by the Germans from their neighbor- 
ing frontier. This presidential visit was crown- 
ed by an unexpected and notable happening— 
namely, the advent of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia, who came on from the watering- 
place of Contrexéville to pay his respects in 
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person to President Carnot. Such a,significant 
compliment, occurring simultaneously as it did 
with the meeting of the Czar and Emperor 
William at Kiel, naturally aroused a furor of 
enthusiasm. Another incident illustrated is the 
arrival of the picturesque Sokols (Falcons), an 
organization of Czech students wearing the 
falcon’s feather in their black caps, and who 
came from Bohemia, despite the Austrian im- 
perial interdiction, to fraternize with their 
French colleagues. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON 
NOTIFIED. 

THE committee appointed by the Republican 
National Convention to notify President Harrison 
officially of his renomination, performed that 
duty on June 20th, in the East Room of the 
White House, at Washington, iu the presence 
of some two hundred persons. Forty members 
of the committee were present, with Governor 
McKinley as chairman. The address of the 
Jatter was brief, compact, and impressive. The 
President in replying was characteristically 
terse and felicitous. He took occasion to ac- 
knowledge gratefully the faithful and sagacious 
co-operation of all who have contributed during 
the last three years to the success of his admin- 
istration and the prosperity of the country. 
Referring to the results of three years of Re- 
publican control, he said: “The home market 
for farm products has been retained and énlarged 
by the establishment of great manufacturing in- 
dustries; while new markets abroad of large 
and increasing value, long obstinately closed to 
us, have been opened on favored terms to our 
meats and breadstuffs, by the removal of unjust 
discriminating restrictions and by numerous 
reciprocal trade agreements under Section 3 of 
the McKinley bill. These acts of administration 
and legislation can now fortunately be judged 
by their fruits. In 1890 it was a conflict of pre- 
dictions; now our adversaries must face trade 
Statistics and prices current.” 





G. 8., Walden, N. Y.—Is logical, careful, capable 
diligent, and generous. A useful person and a pleas 
ant companion. Sincerity, truth, candor, and frank 
ness are conspicuous, also self-respect and some van- 
ity. Tenacity and decision are visible, as is good tem- 
per and general good intention in all things. 

J. W., Worcester, Mass. —Is logical, clear-headed, 
frank, fearless, confident, sud rather even in temper. 
There is a general indication of careful, intelligent 
work, and some diligence, capacity for reticence, the 
habit of appreciating and asserting individual 
opinions, also of holding them with good temper but 
tenacity. A handwriting without a trace of unkind 
thought or uneasy conscience. 

Mary G. F., Findlay, Ohio.—Is ambitious, culti- 
vated, somewhat versatile, observing, with a clear, 
logical, considerate mind and much general ability 
for excellent work. She is sincere, amiable, and 

affectionate, although not 

' YA expansive, also vivacious, 

and in fact thoroughly 

feminine in temperament, 

with a touch of sentiment, 

but without helplessness or dependence. In speech 
she is ready and easy, in disposition agreeable and 
companionable. She is firm to a bit of obstinacy, 
respectful of self and capable of tact and diplomacy 

Mary Jane, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Is warm in tempera 
ment, confident, generous and somewhat egotistical. 
There is apparent frankness, but capacity for reti 
cence ; also decision, firmness, energy, a touch of 
enthusiasm, considerable push, persistence, and 
affections which are warm, at times expansive and 
even a bitingenuous. The mind is logical and prac 
tical. 

Nemo, Providence, R. I.—You have a thoughtful, 
reflective mind, are variable in disposition, though 
in the main just; unsystematic and possessed of self 
respect which borders perilously upon self-esteem 
and appreciation. In some matters you are persever- 
ing, decided and firm, but you are withal not difficult 
to influence. There is with you danger of narrow- 
ness of idea as you grow in age, and perhaps a bit of 
crustiness. Practical thrift and economy are very 
wellin their way, but do not clip the wings ef thought 
and study to be always logical. The world is wide; 
you may safely expand. 

B. H., Nashville, Tenn.—Possesses a clear, logical 
and practical mind, well trained, candid and just 
He believes in himself, not aggressively, but as a 
matter of course, and is well content to enjoy his 


own opinions, not needing to 
Abel Yor have them shared. He is lib- 
eral in his views and habits, 


rather systematic, possessed of good sense and 
most excellent judgment. Last, but not least, he 
has good taste and a faculty for neat and express 
ive exposition of his thoughts, both in speech and 
by pen. 

Violet, Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Is warm in tempera- 
ment, fond of her own way, and when opposed isapt 
to be tenacious and a trifle difficult. Her tastes are 
for the liberal, even for extravagance. She is aspir 
ing, craves praise and ad- 
miration, but is far from /- 
weak, and has at least a seri 
ous side and an active con- 
science. With her coercion 
must ever fail, but influence, if subtle, will prevail, 


and there is good promise for the future, 
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WHITELAW REID AT NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE. 








MARION WHITELAW RONALD REID, MOTHER OF WHITELAW 
REID, AGED 88. 





HON. WHITELAW REID. 





THE BIRTH-PLACE OF WHITELAW REID, AND HOME OF HIS AGED MOTHER, NEAR CEDARVILLE, OHIO, 


HON. WHITELAW REID, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY, WITH A PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER AND A VIEW OF TIE 
FAMILY MANSION NEAR CEDARVILLE, OHIO.—[{See Pace 10.] 
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THE FETES AT NANCY—ARRIVAL OF THE SOKOLS (1URNERs) 
FROM BOHEMIA. 
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1ERAN—THE WINNING HORSE FALLING DEAD IN FRONT OF 
THE SHAH’S TENT. 
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THE INTERVIEW OF PRESIDENT CARNOT WITH THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE OF RUSSIA 
: AT THE PREFECTURE, NANCY. 








THE ROYAL “SOVEREIGN,” NEW ENGLISH BATTLE-SHIP. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED,.—[Sge PaGe 11.) 











A VOLUME entitled ‘“ Visitor’s Companion at 
Our National Capital,” being a guide to Wash- 
ington and its environs, which has been pub- 
lished by George G. Evans, of Philadelphia, is 
sure to be widely popular. It gives in an in- | 
teresting form the story of the capital, its origin 
and growth, together with a valuable sketch 
of the different institutions of the country and 
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points of historic interest, and is embellished 
with over one hundred photo-illustrations made 14 Styles and 
appendix contains the Sizes for 


expressly for it. An 
Declaration of Independence and the National 
Constitution, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and other matter 
of interest and value. A complete guide to 
Washington has been a long-felt want, and it is 
fully supplied in this volume, which will be ap 
acquisition to any library. The price of the 
book ranges, according to style of binding, from 
one dollar and a half to five dollars per copy. 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
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ADDITIONAL FAST EXPRESS TO THE 
SOUTHWEST. 
VIA THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


In order to better accommodate the increasing traf- 
fic to the Southwest, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will, on and after June 12th, place in service a 
new fast train to Cincinnati and St. Louis. This train, 
to be known as the Southwestern Express, will leave 
New York at 8:30 p.m. daily ; Newark, to take on — 
passengers for the West, 8:54; Trenton at 10:03, Phila- 
delphia at 11:10 p.w., Weshington, 9:40: Baltimore, 
10:40 p.m.; Harrisburg, 2:05 a.m.; Altoona, 5:40 ; 
Johnstown, 6:53, arriving at Pittsburg 9:15 a.m.; Cin- 
cinnati, 6:15 p.m., and St. Louis, 7 A.m., the second 
morning after leaving New York. It will be com- 

letely equipped with Pullman sleeping-cars to Pitts 

urg. St. Louis, and Memphis, via Cincinnati, and 
coaches to Pittsburg. A dining-car will also be attach- 
ed at Altoona, from which all necessary meals will be 
served. The Southwestern Express is the fastest and 
best -equipped train to the Southwestern territory, 
and will prove a great convenience to travelers to 
the Mississippi River and beyond. 
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Undoubtedly the finest and 


most refreshing perfume. 
Imported into the United States 
for over fifty years. 


U. S. AGENTS, 
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Harry B. Sirs, the author of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
“Don Quixote,” and other comic operas, never 
wrote a funnier thing than his ‘‘ New Don Quixote,”’ 
descriptive of the more recent marvelous advent- 
ures of the doughty knight and his faithful squire. 
He probably never before, like Holmes, wrote ‘‘as 
funny as he could,” but this is as full of laughter as | 
a shad is of bones. Send fifty cents for a copy to | 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 


Made aimost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 
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Tue finest train between Boston and NewYork is 



































i the “Springfield Line * Limited, which leaves either This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= e See Eis og? ee 
I city at 12.00 noon, due at5.40. It iscomposed entirely ~ sa: a ING SALESMAN from our own wagons ——T — — 
of drawing-room cars, and the rate is $6.00, which Se | TE = throughout the country. e 
includes seat in drawing-room car. ———— Wer. Sr Sg ‘ 
ia, Seereaalicd Lo WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. he oarist. 
\ Sole Manufacturers ST. LOUIS, MO. 4 
SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, ° v 


Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 
Write for Cook Book—issued free. 
{ 


) E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 60, 


“4 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 


THE HIGHEST GRADE BICYCLE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Perfect in Material, Con- 
struction and Finish. 


Fitted with BIDWELL (THOMAS) GENUINE 
PNEUMATIC TIRES, guaranteed against 
| puncture, bursting and leakage. 

We sell all the leading makes of Bicycles— 
Warwicks, Unions, Psychos, Victors, Cre- 
dendas, Students, apd the extensive lines of the 
Western Wheel Works and the St. Nicholas 
Manufacturing Company. Send for Catalogue, 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALITY. 


especially infants, is prevalent more’‘or less at all 
times, but is ly avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. e most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden ** Eagle ’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


ORIGINAL 








Tue Colorado Midland Railway passes through the 
most interesting portion of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you wil! send $1.25 we will mail you, postage paid, 
three beautiful colored photographs of scenery, or for 
$1 four beautiful photogravure ei Address 








EARS ago disgusting lotions and poi- 
sonous compounds were largely used 








by ladies. 
the Social World when the Rev. A. A. Con- 


stantine returned from his missionary labors 


Charles S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Col- But a new era dawned upon 


orado. 








Van Hovuten’s Cocoa—* Best and goes farthest.” 


seenene eens in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of 


en 


Tue use of Angostura Bitters excites the appetite 
and keeps the digestive organs in order. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,’ for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 
try. The result was the introduction of the 


now world-renowned 
pee di Ath amin dhl not 


onstantine’s 








and Supplies. 
Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 


Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. . 








INSTRUCTION HALL (650x100 feet)—Lessons pri- 
vate, by appointment. 


| RENTING DEPARTMENT—Pneumatic tired wheels 


without extra charge, 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 West 59th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


§°/ Net on small investments. Investment Share = 
: o+ Certificates sold on installments. The 

Prune Lands of Oregon are attracting the attention of 
Fruit-raisers all over the United States. CRops AND 
BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. _ Send for our new 
| Prospectus. THr Farm Trust & Loan JOURNAL Co., 


THE CHLEBRATED 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 


Persian Healing 























Leading Artists. 
in Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
SOHMER & Co., 





freed from Dandruff; the Hands become 
soft and delicate; the Lips assume the 


Bosemary. 


For strengthening and improv- 


ing the growth of the hair. bottles 


rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world. P : 7 y Si Portiand os 
twenty-five cents a bottle. , L tne ar Oap. a sliblercss 
: et PRINCESS OF | Violet-Scented Oatmeal, 25ce. 
‘ THE Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the pub- As a cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- | WALES ||The purest and best powder for in tin 
lic for their power, purity, richness, and quality of : 7 } | the nursery aad toilet. boxes 
tone, and are considered the most durable and reli- fier of the skin is a surprise to all. Pimples] | PIANOS 
able pianos ever made. and Blotches vanish before it; the Scalp is Spirit of Quinine and Bec Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by} 
——EEE | —— af , . 
| 





Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Buildin 
RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. Extract of Boses. oe Ne noe aes Olid Se.) Rases Cin Mov tise aes oe 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. I 3" rae agg i oe ee ee 
The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is ee ee coe © a 
ud 4 oh nnn SRS metas Hem =} bettas 18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


arich odor of perfume about the breath; 
in fact, every young lady who uses this Great 
Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 


SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


Veloutine Face Powder. 25e. 
TOILET ||A most delicate and agreeable in 

REQUIS ITES. || powder for the complexion, boxes 

GOLDEN HAIR WASE for the hair. In bottles, $1. 


Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, | 





THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls off, Turns om, and the Remedy. 
by Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A.S. 
C. B. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book,”—Athenaum, 


Sars -7.\-1,44-8 157 
a APF GS [ aX eoleya &:\- 


TELY BEST, 


SH & WEAR 

















Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
J 42 West 22d Street, New York. 














** The Magazine for Hot Weather.’’ 


mR EVIEW"REVIEWS 


is ‘‘A Summer Magazine’’ 








How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
ete. A sure thing, sent free to any- 
oné on receipt of 4c. stamps to 


— Address or call on Jo. 
UyDaM, 22 Union Sq., New York. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP | - 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 0c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Sealp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 


ABSOL 


IN SHAPE 














GMOKE Ben gic "S PUNCH 
30 YEARS THE STANDARD. 

THE FOWLER IMPROVED 
sealed on receipt of 1@e.¢ also Disfigure 


r and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Rednessof | 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


7 





BECAUSE—“‘ If one has only ten minutes 
every day to read, he can keep thor- 
oughly posted on the events of the 
whole world by reading this valuable 
publication.'’—Seatt/e Press-Times. 

BECAUSE -—‘* It is illustrated lavishly and 
well and is indispensable.’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

BECAUSE—‘‘It is the best medium 
through which a busy man can keep 
abreast.’’—Chauncey M. Depew. 

BECAUSE—“‘ The ‘ Review of Reviews’ is 
always interesting.""—W. Y. Sun. 

BECAUSE—‘‘ The usual bright and tren- 
chant analysis of literary novelties 
furnishes ideas for peo le who have 
none of their own,’'"—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


BECAUSE—It makes a Summer Price of 
FIVE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


25 CTS. A NUMBER. 
$2.50 A YEAR. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


















A GREAT 
Home Comfort 


| 

| It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 

| and movement of the 


Invaluable in the 
dining-room, si ck- 
room, Office, or at the 
reaside, as it secures 
entire freedom from 
the annoyance of flies. 


In hot, sultry weath- 
er, its use insures 
cleanliness at meals, 
comfort and rest to the 
weary, and a blessing 
in the si: k-chamber. 

The cost is a trifle 
compared to the bene- 
fit derived from its use. 

Price, $%.50 each. If you cannot buy from your 
hardware or house-furnishing dealers, write to 
MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

SOLE 
weight 10 to 151bs. amonth 


MANUFACTURERS, 
at home without starving 


Fat People or injury by Dr. Clarke’s 


Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials Free, F, 
Clarke, M. D., Drawer 133, Chicago, iT a ree, F, B, 
















ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 
0) he 4 8 


QuTperTi 
ORN INELIEF 200"or 
“=a, 32+ CORNS 


—< DR.F.G.HITZFELD, 
~-& DENVER,C 





wings while revolving, 
Willrun 75 minutes at 
@ time, and can be re- 
wound by simply turn- 
ing cross-piece at top 
of base. 





BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 
New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, because of its purity and | 
strengthening qualities, as well as price. | 


A, WARNER #00, 62 WARREN 87, | 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
18 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. | 


Maca 7 INE 


Yon can reduce your 
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For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


Every Dose Effective 





““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

Aji trains arrive at and depart fom GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








Solld Trains between 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 

















TOWLE 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods Dealers. 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send Bit 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 

ew Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
© wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








HOTELS. 
LONG BRANCH. 
HOWLAND HOTEL. 


SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25ra. 


Rates, $4.50 per “mf and upward. Rooms wer be 
engaged at the Real Estate office of DOBBINS & 
LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the St. James Hotel, 





| New York. 


HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL.— Sixteenth Street 
one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENCE. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS. 


DDL LD ILL IDOI Eve eee 

The following Hotels can be most highly recom- 
mended by the publishers of Frank Leslie's to 
European tourists. 











ia LAD ASe 


MILAN. —CONTINENTAL HOTEL— most centrally 
situated ; full south, the nearest to the cathedral, etc, 
Electric light (Edison) in every room; hydraulic lift; 
hotel patronized by Americans; excellent cuisine; 


| omnibus to all trains. 





BADEN-BADEN (Germany).—VICTORIA HOTEL— 
first-class ; fan goon J frequented by Americans and 
English ; excellent cuisine, beautiful situation ; moderate 
charges ; hydraulic lift, and all modern improvements. 





BERLIN. 


HOTEL KAISERHOF. One of the finest hotels on the 
continent. Central position. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL. Opposite the Central Sta- 
tion. Highest class hotel. GUSTAV ARRAS, 
General Manager. 





ITALY—VENICE—HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND BAUER 
et Grand Restaurant, 200 rooms et apartements. 
ED. CANAL, 





PISE—(ITALY)— HOTEL EUROPE. — Well recom- 
mended; the best situated. Rooms from two francs. 
CHARLES PAREA. 


BELFAST, IRELAND—THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam- 
ers. Table d’héte,5 o’clock and 7 o'clock. Ladies’ 
drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night 
porters. 

LIVERPOOL. —SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 
PLEASANT—Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
from landing stage, two shillings. Cablegrams, Shafts- 











| bury, Liverpool. 








LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)—THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
lake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery. 

EXETER— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL — Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion ; lighted by electric light. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 





LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland)—THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOTEL—Magnificently situated on lower 
lake, facing Innisfallen; highly recommended for its 
superior comfort, JOHN O'LEARY, Proprietor. 


LONDON, 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. 
d’ hdte 








A STAMPEDE. 


“Pa, what is a stampede in a national con- 
vention ?” 


“ My son, it is 5354 cold-blooded votes on the | 


first ballot.”"— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


It has been wittily said that the man who 
pleased everybody died before he was born. 
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3 WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
’Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


area marvellous 
Autidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
> ACHE, 


Impair. 
(fed Diges- 

. a\ tion, Con- 

stipation,s > 

. 

, 

y 
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Disorder. 
ed Liver, 


ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedia) 


by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
Of all druggists. Price 265 cents a box. 














$ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. : 
 POPPPDIOLLS I DIDIDGDIQOG OS WW%% 12) 
A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, . 
TA MAR very agreeable to take, for 
e Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 


loss of appetite, rc 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
o 











Lighted by electricity ; excellent table | 


from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
i ICA ENTIRE New Departure. HaNnpD- 
GREATAMERICAN SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
oy Greatest offer. Now’s your time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
E BAKING PUWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster. or Webster's 
Dictionary. 33¢ lbs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.”’ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


COMPANY 


RIPPLES ca 









—— a Fairy Tricycle— 


ievcLes.” 


foot or 
hand power | 
8 Cc 
FAY MFG. ©0., Elyria, Ohio. 





Minneapolis, St. Paul | Duluth, South Shore 


and an 
Sault Ste. Marie R’y. Atlantic Rallway. 





DIRECT LINE TO POINTS IN 
NEW ENGLAND, 


Canadian and Maritime Provinces, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New York. 





SOLID TRAINS TO ‘Through Sleepers to 


BOSTON 


DAILY. DAILY 








Over 100 Miles Shorter than any other Route. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Union Station & 185 E. Third St., 
ST. PAUL. 
Union Station & Guaranty Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
Union Station & 426 Spalding House Block, 
DULUTH. 











POND'S 
EXTRACT 
CURES 


Boils 
Bruises 


Piles 
Wounds 
Sunburn Chafing 
Sprains Soreness 
Sore Eyes Sore Feet 
Mosquito Bites 
Hemorrhages 
Inflammation 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT C0., “"iino tonpon 





DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


| CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


esonly.4 

















All children enjoy a drink of 


Hires’ Root Beer. 


So does every other member of the family. 
A2% cent package makes 5 gallons of this delicious 
drink. Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind is 
“just as good ’—’tis false, No imitation is as good 
as the genuine H1kEs’, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
BREWING ASS’, 


Brewers of Fine Beer Exclusively, 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Largest Brewing 
and Storage 
Capacity of any 
Brewery in the 
World. 


ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


VEsTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
E.Lectric LIGHTED, WITH 
THroves Dinina-Car, 








| COLORADO 
DURING THE 
SUMMER. 


a Hellmuth 


College, | 
LONDON, 
1 Ontario, Canada. 








Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Fuuuer, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 





New York to Cincinnati, | jae ° Fis oo 


For Young Ladies & Girls. 
Beautiful Home. Healthy 
m Climate. Full Academ- 
ic Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution, etc. Passenge: 
. Elevator. 150 Acres. Stu- 
tsa ™m 
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7 d Sti fe a 
ana? or us. Cat. 
alogue, address Rav. E.N. ENGLISH: Mt. A. Principal 





No portion of the ‘‘ Great West is more inviting 
to the health or pleasure-seeker during the sult 
summer months than Colorado, and no vabroad © 
better prepared to comfortably convey the traveler 
thereto than the Chicago and Alton, with its con- 
necting lines. Aside from making low round-trip 
summer rates to Colorado, “the Alton” offers 


All Brands guaranteed 
to be well matured. 








No Corn or Corn Prepa- 
rations. Nothing but high 
grade Malt and Hops. 


BREWING CAPACITY. 


-—j 
x 
m 
s 
° 
D 
ae 


passengers through Pullman service from Chicago 

and Bloomington to Denver, and the free choice of a 
reater number of routes than any other line. From 
t. Louis also the traveler may choose between a 
reat number of choice routes in connection with the 
hicago and Alton from St. Louis to Kansas City. 
Why not spend the beautiful summer days along | 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





Six kettles every 24 hours, equal to 6,000 barrels or 
1,800,000 per year. Material used: Malt, 12,000 
bushels per day, 3,600,000 bushels per year ; Hops, 
75,000 pounds per day, 2,250,000 pounds per year. 


to $I5 per day, at 

home, ATER 
LIGHTNING PLATE 
and plating 

tableware, &c. 

finest of jewelry good as 

pew, on all kinds of metal 

with gold, silver or nickel. 

Ko ex ience. Wo capital. 

Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 









BETWEEN 


Chicago and Buffalo. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in l0 days. Never returns; no pusge } 
no 8a/ve; no sappesitory. A victim trie 


in vain every rem-dy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. HH. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 


FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 








the snow line or in the shadow of Pike’s Peak ? 


YOUR BEST ROUTE 
to Colorado is the 
Cc LTO 
Ask your home ticket agent for tickets and particulars 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
| Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agt. 









Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DUEBER 


SOLID SILVERINE. 
Genuine Dueber, solid silverine 
- Watch dust and Geusp proatigeszan 
fm teed for 20 years. tted complete agents $5. Write for circu- 
with our very highest grade impor- 

ted movement,magniticently jeweled 


Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want Ag'ts. = lars. H. E. DELNO & 
BEATTY dati FREE. Dan'1F. Beatty, Wash’ton, N. J. 2 = = Co., Columbus, a 
and guaranteed to run and keep cor- 


| 
rect time for ten years, 
| 
| 































CuicaGeo, ILL. 
































notthe Sainfullesp 
You can lessen 


FES BURDEN 


by using PS APOLIO*# 


ltis asolid cake ofscouring soap 


Itis a heavy 3 os, full gents’size 


a 0 iw watch, and eauty r former he 
My weight was 320 pounds, no’ it is 195, , ab ty. Ourf 

reduction of 125 lbs.’ or circulars ress, W | was $5.00,but for the next 

1 For ci lars add i) it P 8 ’ 


-O.W.F. SNYDER. MeVicker’s Theatre. Chicago, IL 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPI 4 to Sb ave. ‘No pay dil eured> 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


RUPTURE Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or detention from 
business. Cure nteed; consultation free. Terms 
and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


each,and a handsome chain and 
charm free with each watch, 





” “The greatest burdens ore 










est express office, a 
ship it there for your examina- 
tion. If, after examination, you 
are convinced that it is a bar- 
gain pay the expressagent $2.98 
and express charges, and it is 
yours. Otherwise you pay 
nothing and it will be returned rv 
at our expense, Address "all 


THE NATIONAL M'F'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 








Rupture Specialist. 
80 Dearborn Gt., Booms 10-18, Ubioage. 


Dr. |, M. Hollingsworth, CURED 





pig 334 Dearborn St., 
CHIGAGD, ILL, 











used for cleaning purposes: 


SOR Ta 








FRANK LESLIE’S 





Mrs. Vistron—‘‘I “hear that you have gained: your lawsuit; and now, of course, you 


will go abroad.” 


MRS. At-Home—* Oh, no; we can’t afford to—but our lawyer sails next week.” 








& 
Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar Powder. Highest of 
strength.— Latest Uni 


all in vents Great 
Govern ‘ood Report. 
Rorat Baxive PowpeR Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y¥. 



























“Once tried, Used Always.” ; 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA: 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” § 
** Confound these’ 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘ More’ since theZ 
Board introduced} 
VAN HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa,” 


a 





a 





VUVVCVIITY 


BUMBLE. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

wg If not obtainable from your grocer, en- § 


close 25 cts. to either VAN Hovren & ZOON,106 § 

Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago. and a can containing enough for 353 

to #0 —e: will oe mailed. ‘Mention this 

—. pared only bythe inventors 
‘aN HOUTEN b Zoom ‘Weesp, Holland. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
——_— 
A Famous 

French Chef 
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States 


| 





once wrote: ‘The very soul of | 


cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with a 
ture. Invaluable in im- 
proved and econom- 
ic cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 





ED PINAUD Soci 
DENTIFRICE 
~~ ‘THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 





NEW YORK, 


2 





“An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or 
Potatoes are much improved 
by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted 
in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of 
using Armour's Extract. Our 
little Cook Book explains 
several, Send for it. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











Ainow 
Kvernbody 


that there is a bicycle lead- 
ing all bicycles, out-wear- 
ing all bicycles, satisfying 
everybody. Let every lov- 
er of healthful happiness 
send to any Columbia 
agent and obtain free a 
copy of Book about Colum- 
bias, or send two two-cent 
stamps to Pope Mfg. Co., 

| 221 Columbus Ave., st | 
ton, that he may icaowr 

















All About 





Used by La 
182 yiiae 
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For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 
Sold by all dealers A$ 


hout the 
country, on Spools and in Is. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. | 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO. 


4sk for BARBOUR'S “ 
TENNIS RULES for 1892. 
Published by E. I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
Hine deep ads pees stamp, 


CHICAGO. 





| as pany HAND-MADE whisky, distilled in the mountains of 
Kentucky, 
workers and nervous debility. 


mn 
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June 30, 1892. 
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taken at its flood, leads on 





Do you know that the wheel is the 
connecting link between barbarism and 
civilization, poverty and wealth; that 
by it the world moves, and upon it all 
great work depends? 
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Ly 


£ 
Do 


Do you know that the horse which 
staggers with 500 pounds upon his back 
trots off easily with 2000 pounds load- 
ed on wheels? 








Do you know that if you were chain- 
ed-to 500 Ibs. of iron in the form of a 
cube you would die if bread’ was but 
one-eighth of a mile off?—that in a 
cask you could roll 2000 ibs. around 
the earth? 





POWER OF WH EELS. 


There is a tide in the affairs of man, which, if 


instead of dying for the want of it? 





Do you know that every time you 
step you lift your weight (say 150 lbs.) | 
one inch, which added up makes a lot 
at the end of a day ?—that on a bicycle | 
you can go farther, faster and easier | 
in the same time? | 


I ibs. fit | 











{ 
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Take the wheel from the locomotive 
and one-half the world’s industry would 
die. Remove it from the car, carriage | 
and factory, and the wealth of tm | 
world would dwindle nine-tenths. You | 


| is the “noblest wheel of ’em all’’—that 


(Copyright 1891 by Overman Wheel Co.) 


to ‘ Victors.” 


would hear of no Goulds, no Astors, 
no Vanderbilts. Wall Street wouid go 
down a tradition to future generations. 





Are you making the most of power 
—of rolling motion? 





Do you ride a bicycle? 

Are you satisfied to move along as 
your grandfathers did before you; pa- 
tient and plodding, so long as you get 
there some time? 

Or would you rather keep pace with 
| the world as it rolls on, and look bet- 
ter, feel better, work better; to strength- 
en every muscle by enjoyable exercise, 





Would. you rather have a clear 
head, carry it high, and be able to hit 
hard, jump high, sleep sound and eat 
well, or allow many muscles to lie dor- 
mant and wear out by rusting out? 








And finally : 
If you are satisfied that the bicycle 


it is the steed of the immediate future, 
and the one to bestow upon you what 
medicine cannot—viz: good health— 
then the question arises, which bicycle 
is best? 

There’s always a best in everything, 
always one object that shines more 
brightly than the rest. 

So it is with bicycles. The one 
which will run easier and wear longer 
than others is the one for you. Itis 
called VICTOR, a synonym of the word 
‘best.’ 

You can get a catalog for the 
asking. 
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12 bottles, at $15 per case; 
years old, at $4 to $7.50 per gallon. 
to the Governor of Kentucky and all Louisville Banking Institutions, 
The absolute purity of the Belle of Nelson is guaranteed. Address 


Fulton Street ; 
pesener, 204 Fulton Street ; John Leffler & Co., 47 
| Vese; 
New 
depots ; or, if preferred, direct from 





for gentlemen as a beverage, or a restorative for brain- 


We bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, _ in cases containing 
or can supply it the barrel, 5 to 15 
tablished in 1845. We refer 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

This whisky can be had of H. B. Kirk & Co., 

scken, Mesrall ¢ Condit ; test 4 | 


Street ; or M. Hahn & Co., 125 Water Street, 
ork, and from New Orleans and San Francisco 
m distillery. 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
Sa oy vo buler Hag Cushions. Whis. 


(ail. Gold only by F. Sassen tho Brees. N.Y. Wate Se babel peal REE 





CONS 


“The Belle of Nelson.’ 





OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cnicaao. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
The African Kola Plan 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, Wes 
Aevtee. is Nature’s Sure 


Cure ior Asthma. Cure Guaran or No 
Pay. Bzpert, Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
oars rial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
ORTING CO., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to obtain a ate 
Send for Digest of oreo and 44 BOUNTY 
PATRIOK OFAREELL, ero, » 6, 








EARL &WILSONS 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








SAVE When you buya SAFETY BICYCLE. 
We have no agents, but allow same discount to 
AG ENT’ riders. Send 6c in stamps for full partic- 
ulars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 
DISCOUNTS grade cushion & pneumat. 
Direct Dealing seyele Co., 
Box 592, Baltimore, . 









